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“ With pleasure drugg’d, he almost long’d for wo.”—Byron 

Havine resided at Constantinople long enough to find its pic- 
turesque beauties losing their charms, I determined to seek other 
scenes. Ennui may be considered as much Turk as Christian ; and 
though the manners, customs, occupation, oF amusement of the 
Orientals, by their strong contrast, at first attract and enchant the 
traveller, yet, never varying, their sameness sickens. To this may 
be added, in my case, a fondness for travel which early developed 
itself, and which had led me to make tours through Europe, the 
Americas and Indies ; so that I now felt as if Palestine was alone 
left to be visited, before sitting down (after the example of Alex- 
ander) to cry for more worlds. 

Preparatory to leaving Stamboul for Syria, I obtained from the 
Porte ihe firman of Sultan Mahmoud. This was effected with but 
little difficulty ; indeed, much less than the procuring a passport in 
Europe. Its object is, of course, the same ; but it possesses one 
great advantage over its civilized compeer, that of not subjecting 
its bearer to the tax of being riséd in every small town o: village 
through which he may happen to pass. The firman having such 
universal respect paid to it, being kissed and placed over the head 

y great as well as small, deserves a passing notice, particularly as 
we were indebted to it for many favours and accommodations during 
the pilgrimage. In size and texture, the sheet, or roll of paper, re- 
sembles a long skin of parchment, or more ; perhaps, like two of 
them sown together. One-half of the sheet is occupied by the 
tohgrahn, or arms, of the sultan. About two-thirds of the other 
half is filled with a list of his majesty’s titles, given in full, and it 
closes with an order to all governours, pashas and oilicers, to let 
pass and aid the bearer. The character is Arabick, written the 
reverse of ours, from right to left, in lines of alternately black, red 
and gold ink 

I embarked on board the American schooner Cadmus, on taking 
leave of the capital. The sun sinking in the Marmora, with his 
parting beams gilded the numerous domes and minarets of the 
many-hilled city. The spires and palaces became less and less dis- 
tinct as we receded from them, and when the day closed, the seven 
towers, and the minarets of Sultan Selim, were the only objects 
left to be hidden by the darkness. The wind and tide being fa- 
vourable, we ran more than a hundred miles during the night, and 
at daybreak had reached Gallipoli, where the sea of Marmora, nar- 
rowed to a strait, takes the name of Hellespont, or Dardanelles. 

The Ottoman fleet was anchored in this strait, betwen the 
Asiatick Castle and the Point of Abvdos. Having letters for the 
captain pasha who commands the fleet, we hove-to under the stern 
of his flag-ship, the mammoth * Maimoodich.” A boat came along- 
aide and took us on shore to a neat little Arosque, or summer-house, 
where we found his highness seated upon a rich divan, indulging in 
the delightful Oriental luxury of **drinking a pipe.”* He received 
us with much kindness and attention, and being habited in the tight 


trousers and jacket of the reformed “ tacticos,” might have been 
mistaken for an European; his beard and occupation alone betraved 
him. He speaks French tluently and understands Italian. ‘Twenty 
years ago, these acjuurements, so far from being considered accom- 
plishments, would have branded him with infamy. 

of improvement has been 


Under the present reign, the mar 








onward, with the giant stride observable in a newly-settled country ; 
but the pasha, with many others of the best-informed of his coun- 
trymen, liave reason to fear that the vices and follies, intemperance, 
gluttony and dishonesty, of the Franks, will be introduced, with 
their discipline and dress. Our interview lasted several hours, 
aguting winch the secretary Was preparing letters of introduction 
from the pasha to his friends in the seaport towns of the coast 
’ 
T 


be, (that is to sav, bills of excharlge fur so many dinners.) for the 





hese we expect to find more useful than such letters are wont to 
t 


eway of the admiral is absolute, both upon the waters and the land 
bounded by them. He begged me not to allow my curiosity to 
' 


carry me into Egypt until the war was over ‘It would be very 


nm into the 





dangerons. He should regret so much to hear I had fal 
ands of the rebel pasha, or even run the! azard of his bowstring— 
which would probably be the case if he knew me.” 

Of course, many expressions of gratitude, for his kindness, were 
returned in answer, together with the assurance that the limits of 
my tour, for the present, were Jerusalem and the cities of Palestine. 
This unusual interest, taken by so great a man, in the fortunes of a 
private individual, may be easily accounted for. I had been through 


*Tch k itcher-sen. Lit. Pipe driak you 


the fleet so often, at the capital, that all its defects were familiar to 
me; this information, if communicated to the Egyptian Pasha, 
might prove seriously injurious, if not fatal to the Ottoman empire. 
The natural fear that, by persuasion or force, the enemy might learn 
the ill condition and undisciplined state of the fleet, was, perhaps, 
the sole secret cf his apparent zeal for our welfare. It must, never- 
theless, be admitted, that we returned to the schooner highly pleased 
with our visit. Halil Pasha, educated amid the intngue and subtlety 
‘of the Ottoman court, can scarce fail to please, if he sets hunself 
about it. Indeed, the fact of his being sent, when very young, to 
neguciate a treaty with Russia, is sufficient evidence of his aptness 
as a scholar tutored by that ‘sly old fox,’ Hushruf, the Seraskier 
Though I and my companion knew that his remarks ought, in jus- 
tice, io be considered mere * words,” vet neither could help feeling 
gratificd and pleased with them > the captain, for the high commenda- 
tion he had bestowed upon his schooner, coming, as it did, from a 
three-tailed pasha, in command of the largest combined tleet m the 
world ; and I, for his praise of our country, her people, American 
naval architecture generally ; and, particularly, for lauding one of my 
especial favourites, a New-York-built corvette, which he had lately 
purchased. Of this vessel, he remarked that the seaman had named 


her the ‘ wind-steamboat,” in compliment to her good qualities 





with the wind ahead The praise of the schooner was equally well 
merited, and so well timed, as scarcely to come within the charge 
of flattery. The windows of the kiosque where we sat looked out 
upon the waters and the fleet. ‘The schooner had been * hove to” 


below, her head up stream and jib sheet to windward. At a pause 


in conversation, the pasha, looking out of the window, saw the Little 
schooner passing his vessels, one alter the other, stemming the strong 
current of the Hellespont; he caught up a spy-glass and exclaimed, 
in unfeigned surprise, ** Mash Allah! she is a witch! nothing less 
could stem that current, with every sail trimmed,” and then went 
on in praise of American ships as before stated 

In fifteen hours from the Dardanelles, we anchored at Smyrna, 
passing between Tenedos and the place where * Troy was,”’ and 
between the island of Mytteline and the main land. It was dusk 
when we anchored, and a band of musick, from the shore, came out 
to welcome us with “* Hail Columiaa.”’ Every note seemed like 
the voice of long-absent friends, and carned us, in wea, hundreds 
of leagues nearer our homes 

While engaging a passage on board a Turkish saea leva, or coast- 
ing craft, which was to sail in a few days for the coast of Syria, the 
captain of a Greek brig came in, and stated that he was nearly ready 
for sea. He added that he should sail for the same port on the samc 
day with the ‘Turkish vessel ; his accommodations were better, and 
he could promise a shorter voyage than the other. I, therefore, 
closed with him on his own terms, though they were rather more 
extravagant than the Turk’s. When the day for our departure ar- 
rived, the Turk sailed, but the Greek called to say he should not be 
ready in a fortmght. Remonstrating with him on bis want of faith, 
he plead it as the usual custom of Greek captains, whom, he assured 
me, were obliged to promise an early day of departure to induce the 
merchants to send their goods on board : the markets to which they 
sailed, beimg small, each merchant delayed embarking his goods un 
til the last moment, that they might come out of the vessel first 
“In short,” said he, * Greek captains always lie.” On further in 
quiry, | found this to be the fact. It ts a pity, however, that it 
should be so, as it, In some Measure, Wnpughns the nat onal charac 
ter for veracity. Unwilling to wait, with the prospect of being again 
deceived, I determined to purchase a vessel, and engage a crew, 


as being a more independent, convenient and certain mode of tra 








vel. Accordingly, I gave directions to a broker to buy a vessel 
large cnough to keep the sea in a gale, yet not so large as to prevent 
our running mto any of the smaller ports wh ch curiosity might tempt 
us toexplore. Such a vessel was soon found. Two or three Ge- 


noese carpenters were sent on board to complete the work under 


deck, while a Maltese, as master, fitt 


ed and bent sails. At the end 
of the second day, the vacht * Pilgrim” was reported ready to re- 
ceive ballast and stores. There 1s much virtue in a name, let who 


' 


assert the contrary; and the little boat wher rank, 


{trustworthy, when vested with the high-sound- 


assumes a | 








seetus more TOOMMY a: 





her: She measures 





ng é ellanon of vacht! But let me deseribe 


thirtv feet im length, by six in breadth: her depth from the deck to 


the kelson is three feet nine inches; her hatches extend from the 


joremast to within a few fect of the stern, leaving merely room sul- 


ficient fur the play of the tiller abaft them, and 


not more than a loot 


' 


and a half otf deck on either side. The cabin is made sutliciently high 


to enable one to sit upright mit convementily, by means of a trunk, or 
| 


, 
hatch, two feet higher than the deck, and covering the whole calun 


Forward of the cabin, and adjoming the pump-well, is the * ward- 
room,” with its single birth athwart ships, to be occu ied bey the 


steward. A permanent partion separates itirom the cabin: ana 


v¢ bulkhead divides it from forward. Next the ward-room 


@ suiitiz 


the spints, bread, water, and provisions are to be stowed; and be. 
tween that and the foremast, is the birth-deck, or sailor's bed-room ; 
while the fore-peak is to be devoted to the purpose of boatswain’s, 
gunner’s, carpenter's, sail-maker's, armourer's, and painter's store- 
room, all in one. ‘The cabin, having its furniture in, requires a lit. 
tle notice It is about seven and a half feet long, termimating alt 
with a half partition, which opens ito a wine closet, four teet square 

on the nght, a shelf reaching the whole leneth of the cabin, is filled 


with books, and agaimst the forward bulkhead is another she if, with 








ac lasp to secure the narghilay, or Turkish pom \breast ot the 
pump-well, leading from the cabin, are two closets, one ol which 
contains the mattrass and bedding, and the other the me@icine-chest 
and wardrobe. Arms, of various kinds, are s ended at d, and 
a tell-tale compass, Wilh a small lan po trem ncte i, ba s trom the 
cross-piece of the hatch above The sides of the cabim are covered 
with American cotton she« ng, tacked up and stretched out #0 as 
to make it he smooth This is easily taken out to be washed, and 
saves the wet and annoyance of weekly scrubbing ol pamt lhe 
tlvor is covered by day with a rich Persian rag, opon which the bed 
is made at night. The craftis Latteens ‘ a style, both tor con 
vemence and beauty, so far supe rtoall others, that | am surprised 
at its not having been adopted at home lie ea for heavy wea- 
ther are jib, fore and masa, all reeting at the foot, so that when 
reduced to the smallest size, and hoisted well up, they serve adm 
rably to steady the vessel in the troughs of the sea For lwht and 
fair winds she has a very large flying nb, set upon a boom, which, 
when housed, reaches aft to the tatlere!, and hosted ap to a topmast 
the same length as the loresmast 4 larve topea set thing, adoan 
tnper and outer lower stucde sail Lhiese e all made of domes. 
tick sheeting, and roped or bo ! with fish hinve Besintes these, 
a small triangular sail, called a rer, is set att to mak ' sell 
when on a wind, = It ts hosted upon a mast stepped hke a v! 
stancheon, in withers outside, alt the t ‘ d read by a 
fixed boom. From the mat nast head floats a small red pennant, 
With a wits erusaicm cros it, and fre ¢ nnzen waves t 
tar-spratierle fag of our on Tie | ‘ ppears ocr rly 
large, vet It is nol so ‘) Vessel Tesen esat es first ¢ wr, 
sued the laree mn t | decom case we should tall in 
Wilh pilates, at y iy Oo means iniprob ‘ 

There was some ditliculty and many obstacles im the wav of get- 
ting proper papers for the boat She had bee built a 1 woul 
for the Pasha of the Dardanelles, and given by him to one of his offi- 
cers, who sold her at Smyrna. Here she was raed upon and deck 
ed, but, never having been out of the arbor d nor ter ory 
pers The mencan Consul, Mr. Onlev, could eine none. h 
powers not bt gsuthcient , but, on her bee ' + Amor proper 
tv, he could not retuse to certify the bill of sale lau *, therelore, 
the seller to the consulate, I paid him tus price, and rece ’ " 
bill of sale, had it authenticated by t eal amd sie ire of the 
consul This bemg countersigned by the « er cones , and the 
commander of a Lintish sloop of war. the only national vessel ion 
port, Will be as cient vlocthion, we ive 1 pease t one 
from detention by anv eruisers that ' rriect ! firimnan 
and letters of the mha are ‘ puss s withthe \ i 
witho Ballast, w ned vere soon ved, and 
t \ ‘ \ ily i ‘ rm ‘ eadyv tor sea 

INDIAN BIOGRAPILY, 
RED JACKET. 
" 1 ‘oe nur 

I7 is much to be regretted that a more detailed account of P) 
great man, cannot be given ‘The nature of Stile and atiachmeuts, 
threw his history out of the view, d ‘ mul the reach of white 
men It Was part oth Hationad pe to have = iit nlercourse 
ais possible sith civilized persons, and be met our countrymen ¢ v 
amid the ttr es and exctiements of treaties, of the cegrada 
ion of that vice of civilized societ vhichon s white men <a 
Vayes, a es brut ba Neve ber preserved 
ty show ‘ 

Per t jost ren ‘ ‘ 0 a racter w om- 
mand ri juence, \ ; ‘ ition Of the power of 0 
quence Was yiven at a ex Dutlalo Creek, mi Ne York 
Corn Plant s at t perood che w Senecas, « , v 
instrumental eaty of Fe Stanwik, in 1784 thos 
agency * opera’ hVouta on hes charecter, and 
weak« s ct ilits ler \ r that Red Jacket 
Was ay tise ! =f peer y re ve ce 
te u lode ‘ e ordained one ot ro 

ts et, and set lim to to pow.irew against his riva 
i i vers The plan « mt ated, Red swcKet Was as 
suiled t st of ¢ trite vu arts that are k 
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be so powerful over the superstition of the Indian. The council 
was full—and was, no doubt, convened mainly for this object. Of 
this occurrence De Witt Clinton says—* At this crisis, Red Jacket 
well knew that the future colour of his life depended upon the powers 
of his mind. He spoke in his defence for near three hours—the iron 
brow of superstition relented under the magick of his eloquence. 
He declared the prophet an impostor and a cheat—he prevailed— 
the Indians divided, and a small majority appeared in his favour. 
Perhaps the annals of history cannot furnish a more conspicuous !n- 
stance of the power of triumph and oratory in a barbarous nation, 
devoted to superstition, and looking up to the accuser as a delegated 
minister of the Almighty.” Of the power which he exerted over 
the minds of those who heard him, it has been justly remarked, that 
no one ignorant of the dialect in which he spoke can adequately 
jodge. He wisely, as well as proudly, chose to speak through an 
interpreter, who was often an illiterate person, or sometimes an In- 
dian, who could hardly be expected to do that justice to the orator 
of the forest, which the learned are scarcely able to render to each 
other. Especially, would such reporters fail to catch even the spirit 
of an animated harangue, as it fell rich and fervid from the lips of 
an injured patriot, standing amid the ruins of his little estate, re- 
buking on the one hand his degenerate tribe, and on the other re- 
pelling the encroachments of an absorbing power. The speeches 
which have been reported as his are, for the most part, miserable 
failures, either made up for the occasion in the prosecution of some 
mercenary or sinister purpose, or unfaithfully rendered into puerile 
periods by an ignorant native 

There are several interesting anecdotes of Red Jacket, which 
should be preserved as illustrations of the peculiar points of his cha- 
racter and opinions, as well as of his ready eloquence. We shall 
relate a few which are undoubtedly authentick. 

In a council which was held with the Senecas by Governour Tomp- 
kins, of New-York, a contest arose between that gentleman and Red 
Jacket, as to a fact, connected with a treaty of many years standing 
The American agent stated one thing, the Indian chief corrected 
him, and insisted that the reverse of his assertion was true. But, 
it was rejoined, * you have forgotten—we have it written down on 
” “The paper then tells a lie,’ was the confident answer ; 
* continued the chief, placing his hand with 
**You Yankees are born with a fea- 


paper 
| have it written here, 
great dignity upon his brow. 
ther between your fingers ; but your paper does not speak the truth. 
The Indian keeps his knowledge here—this is the book the Great 
Spirit gave us—it does not lie!’ A reference was immediately 
made to the treaty in question, when, to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, and to the triumph of the tawny statesman, the document con- 
tirmed every word he had uttered 

About the year 1820, Count D., a young French nobleman, who 
was making a tour in America, visited the town of Buffalo. Hearing 
of the fame of Red Jacket, and learning that his residence was but se- 
ven miles distant, he sent him word that he was desirous to see him, 
and that he hoped the chief would visit him at Buffalo, the next day. 
Red Jacket received the message with much contempt, and replied, 
“tell the young man that if he wishes to see the old chief, he may 
find him with his nation, where other strangers pay their respects to 
him; and Red Jacket will be glad to see him.” The count sent 
back his messenger to say that he was fatigued by his journey, and 
could not go ir the Seneca village; that he had come all the way 
from France to see Red Jacket, and after having put himself to so 
much trouble to see ‘so great a man, the latter could not refuse to 
meet him at Buffalo. “ Tell him,” said the sarcastick chief, * that 
it is very strange he should come so far to see me, and then stop 
short within seven miles of my residence.” The retort was richly 
merited. The count visited him at his wigwam, and then Red 
Jacket accepted an invitation to dine with the foreign traveller at 
his lodgings in Buffalo. The young nobleman declared that he con- 
sidered Red Jacket a greater wonder than the Falls of Niagara 
This remark was the more stnking, as it was made within view of 
the great cataract. But it was just. He who made the world, and 
filled 1t with wonders, has declared man to be the crowning work of 
the whole creation 

It happened during the revolutionary war, that a treaty was held 
with the Indians, at which Lafayette was present. The object was 
to unite the various tribes in amity with America. The majority of 
the chiefs were friendly, but there was much opposition made to it, 
more especially by a young warriour, who declared that when an al- 
liance was entered into with America, he should consider the sun 
In his travels through the Indian 
country, when last in America, it happened at a large assemblage 


of his country had set for ever 


of chiefs, that Lafayette referred to the treaty in question, and turn. 
ing to Red Jacket, said, ** Pray tell me if you can, what has become 
of that daring youth who so decidedly opposed all our propositions 


? Does he still live; and what is his condi- 


for peace and amity 
tion “T, myself, am the man,” replied Red Jacket ; “the de. 
cided enemy of the Americans, so long as the hope of opposing them 


successfully remained, but now their true and faithful ally until death.” 


ran 


During the war between Great Britain and the United States, 
which commenced im 1812, Red Jacket was disposed to remain 
neutral, but was overruled by his tribe, and at last engaged heartily 
on our side, m consequence of an argument which occurred to his 
own mind. ‘The lands of his tribe bordered upon the frontiers be- 
“Tf the British succeed,” 
he said, * they will take our country from us; if the Americans drive 
He 
fought through the whole war, displayed the most undaunted intre- 
pidity, and completely redeemed bis character from the suspicion 
of that unmanly weakness with which he had been charged in early 
life; while in no instance did he exhibit the ferocity of the savage, 


tween the United States and Canada 


them back, they will claim our land by might of conquest.” 


or disgrace himself by any act of outrage towards a prisoner or a 
fallen enemy. His, therefore, was that true moral courage, which 
results from self-respect and the sense of duty, and which is a more 
noble and more active principle, than that mere animal instinct which 
renders many men insensible to danger. Opposed to war, not am- 
bitious of martial fame, and unskilled in military affairs, he went to 
battle from principle, and met its perils with the spirit of a veteran 
warriour, while he shrunk from its cruelties with the sensibility of a 
man, and a philosopher. 

Red Jacket was the foe of the white man. His nation was his 
god ; her honour, preservation, and liberty, his religion. He hated 
the missionary of the cross, because he feared some secret design 
upon the lands, the peace, or the independence of the Senecas. He 
never understood christianity. Its sublime disinterestedness ex- 
ceeded his conceptions. He was a keen observer of human nature ; 
and saw that among white, and red men, sordid interest was equally 
the spring of action. He, therefore, naturally enough suspected 
every stranger who came to his tribe of some design on their little 
and dearly-prized domains ; and felt toward the christian missionary 
as the Trojan priestess did toward the wooden horse of the Greeks. 
He saw, too, that the same influence which tended to reduce his 
wandering tribe to civilized habits, must necessarily change his 
whole system of policy. He wished to preserve the integrity of his 
tribe by keeping the Indians and white men apart, while the direct 
tendency of the missionary system was to blend them in one so- 
ciety, and to bring them under a common religion and government. 
While it annihilated paganism, it dissolved the nationality of the 
tribe. In the wilderness, far from the white men, the Indians might 
rove in pursuit of game, and remain a distinct people. But the dis- 
trict of land reserved for the Senecas, was not as large as the small- 
est county in New-York, and was now surrounded by an ever grow- 
ing population impatient to possess their lands, and restricting their 
hunting grounds, by bringing the arts of husbandry up to the line of 
demareation. ‘The deer, the butlalo, and the elk were gone. On 
Red Jacket’s system, his people should have followed them; but 
he chose to remain, and yet refused to adopt those arts and institu. 
tions, which alone could preserve his tribe from an early and igno- 
minious extinction. 

It must also be stated in fairness, that the missionaries are not 
always men fitted for their work. Many of them have been desti- 
tute of the talents and information requisite in so arduous an enter- 


prise ; some have been bigoted and over zealous, and others have 


wanted temper and patience. Ignoraut of the aboriginal languages, 
and obliged to rely upon interpreters to whom religion was an oc- 
cult science, they doubtless often conveyed very different impres- 
sions from those which they intended. ‘ What have you said to 
them!" inquired a missionary once, of the interpreter who had been 
**T told them you have a message to them 
**T said no such thing,” 


expounding his sermon 
from the Great Spirit,” 
cried the missionary. ‘ ‘Tell them [ am come to speak of God, the 
only living and True God, and of the life that is to be hereafter—well, 
* That you will tell them about Manito and 


** Worse and worse !”" exclaimed the embar- 


was the reply. 


what have you said” 
the land of spirits.”’ 
rassed preacher; and such is doubtless the history of many sermons 
which have been delivered to the bewildered brethren. 

There is another cause which has seldom failed to operate in op- 
position to any fair experiment in reference to the civilization of the 
Indians. The frontiers are always infested by a class of adventu- 
rers, whose plans of speculation are best promoted by the ignorance 
of the Indian; who, therefore, steadily thwart every benevolent at- 
tempt to enlighten the savage ; and who are as ingenious as they 
are busy, in framing insinuations to the discredit of those engaged 
in benevolent designs towards this unhappy race 

Whatever was the policy of Red Jacket, or the reasons on which it 
was founded, he was the steady, skilful, and potent foe of missions in 
his tribe, which became divided into two factions, one of which was 
called the christian, and the other the pagan, party. The christian 
party in 1827 outnumbered the pagan—and Red Jacket was formally, 
and by a vote of the council, displaced from the office of chief of the 
Senecas, which he had held ever since his triumph over Corn Plant 
He was greatly affected by this decision, and made a journey to 
Washington to lay his griefs before his Great Father. His first call 
on arriving at Washington was on Colonel M*Kenney, who was in 
charge of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. That officer was well in- 
formed, through his agent, of all that had passed among the Sene- 
cas, and of the decision of the council, and the cause of it, displac- 
ing Red Jacket. After the customary shaking of hands, Red Jacket 
spoke, saying, “I have a talk for my father.” ‘ Tell him,” an- 
swered Colonel M‘Kenney, “1 have one for him. I will make it, 
and wil! then listen to him.’’ Colonel M*Kenney narrated all that 
had passed between the two parties, taking care not to omit the mi- 
nute incidents that had combined to produce the open rupture that 
had taken place. He sought to convince Red Jacket that a spirit 
of forbearance on his part, and a yielding to the christian party the 
right, which he claimed for himself, to believe as he pleased on the 
subject of religion, would have prevented the mortifying result of 
his expulsion from office and power. At the conclusion of this talk, 
during which Red Jacket never took his keen and searching eye off 
the speaker, he turned to the interpreter, saying, with his finger 
pointing in the direction of his people, and of his home, ** Our father 
has gota long eye!’ He then proceeded to vindicate himself, and 
his cause, and to pour out upon the black coats the phials of his 
wrath. It was finally arranged, however, that he was to go home, 
and there, in a eounci! that was directed to be convened for the pur- 


pose, express his willingness to bury the hatchet, and leave it to 


those who might choose t# be christians to adopt the ceremonies of 
‘that religion, while for himself, and those who thought like bim, 


he claimed the privilege to follow the faith of his fathers. Where- 
upon, and as had been promised him at Washington, the council una- 
nimously replaced him in the office of chief, which he held ull his 
death, which happened soon after. It is due to him to state, that a 
cause, which has retarded the progress of christianity in all lands 
lying adjacent to christian nations, naturally influenced his mind 
He saw many individuals in Christendom, who were worse than 
pagans. He did not know that few of these professed to be chris- 
tians, and that a still smaller number practised the precepts of our 
religion ; but judging them in the mass, he saw little that was de- 
sirable in the moral character of the whites, and nothing inviting in 
their faith. It was with these views, that Red Jacket, in council, 
in reply to the proposal to establish a mission among his people, 
said with inimitable severity and shrewdness, * Your talk is fair and 
good. But IJ propose this. Go, try your hand in the town of Buf- 
falo, for one year. They need missionaries, if you can do what you 
say. If in that time you shall have done them any good, and made 
them any better, then we will let you come among our people.” 

A gentleman, who saw Red Jacket in 1820, describes him as be- 
‘ng then apparently sixty years old. He was dressed with much 
taste, in the Indian costume throughout, but had not a savage look. 
His form was erect, and not large; and his face noble. He wore 
a blue dress, the upper garment cut after the fashion of a hunting 
shirt; with blue leggins, very neat moccasins, red jacket, and a gir- 
dle of red about his waist. His eye was fine, his forehead lofty 
and capacious, and his bearing calm and dignified. 

The whole life of the Seneca chief was spent in vain endeavours 
to preserve the independence of his tribe, and in active opposition 
as well to the plans of civilization proposed by the benevolent, as to 
His 
views remained unchanged and his mental powers unimpaired to the 
last. The only weakness, incident to the degenerate condition of 
his tribe, into which he permitted himself to fall, was that of intoxi- 
cation. Lake all Indians, he loved ardent spirits ; 
ordinary habits were temperate, he occasionally 
to the dreadful temptation 

The circumstances attending his decease were 


the attempts at encroachment on the part of the mercenary 


and although his 
gave himself up 


striking, and we 
shall relate them in the language of one who witnessed the facts 
which he states. For some months previous to his death, time had 
made much ravages on his constitution as to render him fully sensi- 
ble of his approaching dissolution. To that event he often adverted, 
He visited 
successively all his most intimate friends at their cabins, and con- 


and always in the language of philosophick calmness. 


versed with them, upon the condition of the nation, in the most im- 
He told them that he was passing 
away, and his counsels would soon be heard no more. He ran over 
the history of his people from the most remote period to which his 
knowledge extended. and pointed out, as few could, the wrongs, 
the privations, and the loss of character, which almost of themselves 
constituted that history. ‘+1 am about to leave you,” said he, “ and 


pressive and affecting manner. 


when I am gone, and my warning shall be no longer heard or re- 
Many 
winters have I breasted the storm, but [ am an aged tree, and can 
stand no longer. My leaves are fallen, my branches are withered, 
and I am shaken by every breeze. Soon my aged trunk will be 
prostrate, and the foot of the exulting foe of the Indian may be 
placed upon it in safety ; for I leave none who will be able to avenge 
such an indignity. ‘Think not I mourn for myself. 
spirits of my fathers, where age cannot come; but my heart fails 


garded, the craft and avarice of the white man will prevail. 


I go to join the 


when I think of my people ; who are soon to be scattered and for- 


, 


gotten.” These several interviews were al! concluded with de- 
tailed instructions respecting his domestick affairs and his funeral. 
There had long been a missionary among the Senecas, who was 
sustained by a party among the natives, while Red Jacket de- 
nounced * the man in dark dress,” and deprecated the feud by which 
In his dying injunctions to those around 
** Bury me,” 


his nation was distracted 
him, he repeated his wishes respecting his interment 
said he, ** by the side of my former wife; and let my funeral be 
according to the customs of our nation. Let me be dressed and 
equipped as my fathers were, that their spirits may rejoice in my 


coming. Be sure that my grave be not made by a white man ; let 


them not pursue me there '" He died on the twentieth of January, 
1830, at his residenee near Buffalo. With him fell the spirit of his 
They gazed upon his fallen form, and mused upon his pro- 
The 
neighbouring missionary, with a disregard for the feelings of the be- 


people. 
phetrck warnings, until their hearts grew heavy with gnef 


reaved, and the injunctions of the dead, for which it is difficult to 
account, assembled his party, took possession of the body, and con- 
veyed it to their meeting-house. The immediate fnends of Red 
Jacket, amazed at the transaction, abandoned the preparations they 
were making for the funeral rites, and followed the body in silence 
to the place of worship, where a service was performed, which, con- 
sidering the opinivns of the deceased, was as idle as it was indeco- 
rous. ‘They were then told, from the sacred desk, that, if they had 
Incredulity and scorn 


were pictured on the face of the Indians, and no rey 


anything to say, they had now an opportunity 
ly was made 
except by a chief called Green Blanket, who briefly remarked, * This 
house was built for the white man, and the frends of Red Jacket 
cannot be heard in it.” Notwithstanding this touching appeal, and 
the dying injunctions of the Seneca chief, his remains were taken 
to the grave prepared by the whites, and interred. Some of the 
Indians followed the corpse, but the more immediate friends of Red 
Jacket took a last view of their lifeless chief, nm the sanctuary of that 
religion which he had always opposed, and hastened from a scene 
which overwhelmed them with humiliation and sorrow. Thus early 
did the foot of the white man trample on the dust of the great chief, 
in accordance with his own prophetick declaration 
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TALES OF OUR VILLAGE. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 





BY MISS MITFORD. 

Miss Sevina Savace, (her detractors said that she was christened 
Sarah, founding upon certain testimony of I know not what value, 
of aunts and god-mothers ; but I abide by her own signature, as now 
lying before me in a fine slender Italian hand, at the bottom of a 
note somewhat yellow by time, but still stamped in a French device 
of pensees and sowcrs, and still faintly smeliing of atar of roses ; the 
object of the said note being to borrow * Mr. Pratt's exquisite 
Poem of Sympathy.”’) Miss Selina Savage (I hold by the autograph) 
was a young lady of uncertain age ; there being on this point also 
a small variation of ten or a dozen years between her own asser- 
tions and those of her calumniators ; but of a most sentimental aspect 
(in this respect all were agreed ; tall, fair, pale, and slender, she 
being so little encumbered with tlesh and blood, and so little tinted 
with the diversity of colouring thereunto belonging, so completely 
blond in hair, eyes and complexion, that a very tolerable portrait of 
her might be cut out in white paper, provided the paper were thin 
enough, or drawn in chalks, white and black, upon a pale brown 
ground. Nothing could be too shadowy or too vapoury ; the Castle 
Spectre, flourishing in all the glory of gauze drapery on the stage of 
Drury Lane—the ghosts of Ossian made out of the mists of the hiuls— 
were but types of Miss Selina Savage. Her voice was like her as- 
pect. sighing, crying, dying: and her conversation as lachrvmose 
as her voice ; she sang sentimental songs, played sentimental airs, 
wrote sentimental letters, and read sentimental books ; has given 
away her parrot for laughing, and turned off her postboy for w histling 
a country dance 

The abode 6f this amiable damsel was a small neat dwelling, 
somewhat inconveniently situated, at the back of the Holy Brook, 
between the Abbey Mills on the one side, and a great timber wharf 
on the other; with the stream moving between the carriage road 
and the house, and nothing to unite them but a narrow foot-bridge, 
which must needs be crossed in all weathers. It had, however, 
certain recommendations which more than atoned for these defects 
in the eyes of its romantick mistress ; three middle-sized cypress 
trees at one end of the court, in the front of her mansion two well- 
grown weeping willows ; the other an address at “ Holy Brook Cot- 
tage,” absolutely invaluable to such a correspondence, and standing 
in most advantageous contrast with the streets, terraces, crescents, 
and places of which Belford was for the most part composed ; and 
a very fair chance of excellent material for the bedy of her letters 
by the abundart casualties and Humane Society cases afforded by 
the foot-bridge—no less than one old woman, three small children, 
and two drunken men having been ducked in the stream in the 
course of one winter. Drowning would have been too much of a 
good thing; but of that, from the shallowness of the water, there 
was happily no chance. 

Miss Savage, with two quiet, orderly, light-footed, and soft-spoken 
maidens, had been for some years the solitary tenants of the pretty 
cottage by the Holy Brook. She had lost her father during her 
early childhood ; and the death of her mother, (a neat quiet old lady, 
whose interminable carpet work is among the earliest of my recol- 
lections—I could draw the pattern now,) and the absence of her 
brother. a married man with a large family and a prosperous business, 
who resided constantly in London, left the fair Selina the entire 
mistress of her fortune, her actions, and her residence. ‘That she 
remained in Belford, although exclaiming against the place and its 
society—its gossiping morning Visits, and i's evening card-parties, 
as well as to the general want of refinement among its inhabi- 
tants—might be imputed partly perhaps to habit, and an aversion 
to the trouble of moving, and partly to a violent friendship between 
herself and another damsel of the same class, a good deal younger, 
and a great deal sillier, who lived two streets off, and whom she saw 
every day, and wrote to every hour. 

Martha, or, as her friend chose to call her, Matilda Marshall, was 
the fourth or fifth daughter of a spirit merchant of the town. Fre- 
quent meetings at the circulating library introduced the fair ladies 
to each other, and a congeniality of taste brought about first an ac- 
quaintance, and then an intimacy, which difference of station (for 
Miss Savage was of the highest circle in this provincial society, and 
poor Martha was of no circle at all.) only seemed to cement them 
more firmly. 

The Marshalls, flattered by Selina’s notice of their daughter, and 
not sorry that that notice had fallen on the least useful and cheerful 
of the family, the one that among all their young peop!e they could 
most easily spare, put her time and her actions entirely into her own 
power, or rather into that of her patroness. Mr. Marshall, a caleu- 
lating man of business, finding flirtation after flirtation go off with- 
out the conclusion matrimonial, and knowing the fortune to be con- 
siderable, began to look on Matilda as the probable heiress; and 
except from her youngest brother Wilham, a clever but unlucky 
schoolboy, who delighted in plaguing his sister, and laughing at 
sentimental friendships, this intimacy was cherished and promoted by 
the whole family 

Very necessary was Miss Matilda at the Holy Brook cottage 
She filled there the important parts of listener, adviser, and confidant, 
and filled them with an honest and simple-hearted sincerity, which 
the most skilful flatterer that ever lived would have failed to imitate 
She read the same books, sang the same songs, talked in the same 
tone, walked with the same air, and wore the same fashions ; which 
upon her, she being naturally short and stout, aud dark-eyed and 
rosy, had, as her brother William told her, about the same effect 
that armour similar to Don Quixote’s would have produced upon 
Sancho Panza. 

One of her chief services in the character of confidant, was of 
course to listen to the several love passages of which, since she was 
the age of Juliet, her friend's history might be said to have consist- 
ed. How she had remained so long unmarried might have moved 

some wonder, since she seemed always immersed in the passion 
which leads to such a conclusion ; but then her love was something 
like the stream that flowed before her door—a shallow brooklet, easy 
to slip in, and easy to slip out. From two or three imprudent en- 
gagements her brother had extricated her; and from one, the most 
dangerous of all, she had been saved by her betrothed having been 
claimed the week before the nuptials by another wife. At the mo- 
ment of which we write, however, the fair Selina seemed once more 





in a fair way to change her name. 
That she was fond of literature of a certain class we have already 


intimated ; and, next after Sterne and Rousseau, the classicks of 
her order, and their horde of vile imitators, whether sentimental | 
novelists, or sentimental! essayists, or sentimental dramatists, she | 
delighted in the horde of nameless versitiers whom Gifford demo- 


lished ; in other words, after bad prose her next favourite reading 


was bad verse ; and as this sort of verse is quite as easy to write as | 
to read—I should think of the two rather easier—she soon became 


no inconsiderable perpetrator of sonnets without rhyme, and songs 
without reason ; and elegies, by an ingenious combination, equally 
deficient in both. 


After writing this sort of verse, the next step is to put it in print ; | 


and in those days (we speak of above thirty years ago,) when there 


was no Mrs. Hemans to send grace and beauty, and purity of thought | 


and feeling, into every corner of the kingdom—no Mary Howitt to 
add the strength and originality of a manly mind to the sensibility 
of a womanly fancy—in those days the Poet's Corner of a country 
newspaper was the refuge of every poetaster in the country. So 
intolerably bad were the acrosticks, the rebuses, the epigrams, and 
the epitaphs, which adorn those asylums for fugitive pieces, that a 
selection of the worst of them would really be worth printing among 
the Curiosities of Literature. 

It was printed forthwith, read with ecstatick admiration by the 
authoress and her friend, and with great amusement by William 
Marshall, who, now the spruce clerk of a spruce attorney, continued 
to divert aumself with worming out of his simple sister all the secrets 
of herself and her friend, and then to pursue them with the most 
unmerciful ndicule. The elegy was printed, and in a fair way of 
being forgotten by all but the writer, when in the next number of 
the Courant appeared a complimentary sonnett addressed to the 
authoress of the elegy, and signed Orlando 


Imagine the delight of the fair Eurima! she was not in the least || 


astonished—a bad and inexperienced writer never is taken by sur- 
prise by any quantity of praise ;—but she was charmed and interest- 
ed as much as woman could be ; she answered his sonnet by another 
(which, by the by, contamed, according to Botleau’s well-known 
recipe, and the practice of all nations, a quatrain too many ;) he re- 
pled to her rejoinder ; compliments flew thicker and faster; and the | 
poetical correspondence between Orlando and Eurinia became so 
tender, that the editor of the Hampshire Courant thought it only 
right to hint to the gentleman that the post-office would be a mure 
convenient medium for his future communications 

As this intimation was accompanied by the address of the lady, 
it was taken in very good part; and before the publication of the 
next number of the provincial weekly journal, Miss Savage received 
the accustomed tribute of verse from Orlando, enveloped in a prose 
epistle, dated from a neighbouring town, and signed Henry ‘Turner 

An answer had been earnestly requested, and an answer the lady 


sent; and by return of post she received a reply, to which she re- | 


plied with equal alertness; then came a love-letter in full form ; 
and then a petition for an interview ; and to the first the lady an- 
swered anything but No! and to the latter she assented. 


The time fixed for this important visit, it being now the merry 


month of May, was three o'clock in the day. He had requested to 
find her alone ; and accordingly by one, pr. m. she had dismissed 
her faithiul confidante, promising to write to her the moment Mr 
Turner was gone ; had given orders to admit no one but a young 
gentleman who had sent his visiting ticket, (such being the plan pro- 
posed by the innamorato,) and began to set herself and her apart- 
ment in order for his reception—she herself in an elegant dishatuille, 
between sentimental and pastoral, and her room in a confusion 
equally elegant, of musick, books, and flowers ; Zimmermann and 
Lavater on the table ; and one of those dramas, those tragedies bour- 
geoises, or comedies larmoyantes, which it seems incredible that 
Beaumarchais, he that wrote the two matchless plays of Figaro 
could have written, in her hand 

It was hardly two o'clock, full an hour before his time, whena 
double knock was heard at the door; Mr. ‘Turner's card was sent 
in, and a well-dressed and well-looking young man ushered ito the 
presence of the fair poetess There is no describing such an inter- 
view. My readers must imagine the compliments and the blushes, 
the fine speeches de part et d'autre, the long words and the tine 
words, the sighings and the languishments. ‘The lady was satisfied ; 
the gentleman had no reason to complain ; and after a short visit 
he left her, promising to return in the evening to take his coffee 
with her and her friend. 

She had just sat down to express to that friend, in her accustomed 
high-flown language, the contentment of her heart, when another 
knock was followed by a second visiting ticket. “Mr. ‘Turner 
again! Oh! I suppose he has remembered something of conse- 
quence. Show him in.” 

And in came a second Mr. Turner! 

The consternation of the lady was inexpressible' That of the 
gentleman, when the reason of her astonishment was explained to 
He burst into eloquent 














him, was equally vehement and flattering 
threats against the nmpostor who had assumed his name, the wretch 
who had dared to trifle with such a passion, and such a ladye-love 
and being equally well-looking and fine-spoken, full of rapturous 
vows and ardent protestations, and praise addressed equally to the 
woman and the authoress, conveyed to the gentle Selina the com- 
plete idea of her lover poet 

He took leave of her at the end of half an hour, to ascertain, if 
possible, the delinquent who had usurped his name and his assigna 
tion, purposing to return in the evening to meet her friend , and 
again she was sitting down to her writing table, to exclaim over this 
extraordinary adventure, and to dilate on the charms of the true 
Orlando, when three o'clock struck, and a third knock at the door 
heralded a third visiting ticket, and a fhord Mr Turner!!! 
real Simon 


simple vouth, was this—** the 


a stutter, 
had 


naa 


A shy, awkward, 
‘ 


Pore !"°—bowing and bashful, and with 
v)} 


that would have 


vf | him 
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. - 
m ] revoned 


rendered his words uninte! je even if time 


But no time 
herself the langhing-stock of the town, 





to bring them forth 


nee, bellevin 


was allowed h 
past her patie i 

our sentimental fair one forget her refinement, her deli 
3} eaking, and her affectation ; 
to her aid, drove out her unfortonate suitor with such a storm of vitu- 


o 


v, her fine 





and calling her maids and her foothoy 


peration, such a torrent of plain, honest, homely scolding, that the 


luckless Orlando took to his heels, and missing 
he Holy 


his footing on the 


narrow bridge, tumbled, head-foremost, m Brovk, and 


emerged dripping lke a river god, to the infinite amusement of the 


two unpostors and of William Marshall, the contriver of the jest, 
who lay perdu in the mill, and told the story, as a great secret, to so 
many persons, that before the next day it was known half over the 
place, and was the eventual cause of depriving the good town of 
Belford of one of the most moflensive and most sentimental of its 


inhabitants. The fair Selina decarnped in a week 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


Tue following verses, which portray the present season in such exquisite 
colours, are copied from the New-York Book. They were written by their 
lamented author at the early age of seventeen, and fraught as they are with 
plous sensibility, they may, in mere style, be matched with some of the best 
occasional verses of the best days of the old English muse 








TO MAY. 
BY JONATHAN LAWRENCE, OF NEW-VORK 


Come, gentile May' 

Come with thy robe of flowers, 

Come with thy sun and sky, thy clouds and showers 
Come, and bring forth unto the eve of day, 

From their imprisoning and mysterious night, 

The buds of many hues, the children of thy lieht 








Come, wondrous May 
For, at the bidding of thy magick wand, 
Quick from the caverns of the breathing land, 
la all their green and glorious array 
Thev spring, as spring the Persian maids to hail 
Thy dushing footsteps in Cashmerian vale 





Come, vocal May 
Come with thy train, that high 


(msome tresh branch pour out their melody ; 
Or carrolling thy praise the live-long day, 
Sit perched tin some lone glen, on echo calling, 


*Mid murmuring woods and musical waters fall ng 


Come sunny Mav 
Come with thy laughing beam, 
What time the lazy mist melts on the stream, 
Or seeks the mountain-top to meet thy ray, 
Ere yet the dew-drop on thine own soft flower 
Hath lost its light, or died beneath his power 


Come holy May' 
When sunk behind the cold and western hill, 
His light hath ceased to play on leaf and mil, 
And twilight's footsteps hasten his decay 
(ome with thy musings, and mv heart shall be 
Like a pure temple consecrate to thee 


Come, beautiful May 


Like youth and loveliness, 

Like her L love , Oh, come in thy full dress, 
The drapery of dark winter cast away! 

To the bright eve and the glad heart appear, 

Queen of the Spring and mistress of the year 


Yet, lovely May' 
Teach her whose eye shall rest upon this rhyme 
To spurn the gilded mocker 

The heartless pomp that beck 
And keep, as thou wilt find, that! 
Pure as thy dawn, and as thy 


es of time, 
s to betray, 
arteach year, 
lear 





unset ¢ 


And let me too, sweet May’ 


Let thy fond votary see, 
As fade thy beauties all the vanity 

«1 this world’s pomp; then teach, that though decay 
In his short winter, bury beauty's frame, 

In fairer worlds the soul shall break his sway, 


Another Spring shall bloom eternal and the same 


ADAPTATION OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Since the introduction of Christianity, human nature has made 
res; and in this 





great progress, and society experienced great cha 
advanced condition of the world, Christianity, instead of losing its 
appheation and importance, is found to be more and more congemal 


snd adapted to man’s nature and wants) Men have outgrown the 


other institutions of that period when Christianity appeared ; its 
plulosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its publick and private 
economy ; but Christianity Christianity has 
opened, but has always kept m advance of men’s faculties, and un- 
folded nobler views in proporton as they have ascended. ‘The high- 
est powers and affections which our nature has developed, tind more 
than adequate objects in this religion.  ¢ 
culiarly fitted to the more mmnproved stages of 


nk as 


has never shir 


hristranity is indeed pe- 


soc the more 


ty, to 


ls, and expec y to that dissa- 


deheate sensitulities of refined mince 
hich always grows with 
growth of our moral powers and \s 


civilization they become susceptible of mental sufferings, 


tisfaction with the present state, w 
men advance m 
to which 


tled to assuage 


ruder ages are strangers ; and these Cliristionity ost 
and Christianity 
cent truths, the 


Imagination and intellect become more restless ; 


brings them tranquillity by the eternal end magnif 
solemn and unbounded prospects, which it unfolds Thos fitness of 
than that m which 


of human nature not then deve lope d, 


our religion to more advanced stages of soci 


it was mtroduced, to wants 


seems tome very striking. The relnon | s the marks of having 
come from a being who perfectly understood the human mind, and 
had power to provide for its progress Thies feature of Christianity 
is of the nature of prophecy It was an anti pation of future and 


distant aves, 


THE ETHICS OF PORTRY, 


The two ends of poetry, as they are lad down by the greatest 


master im the art, are to profit and to deliwht; to give the best m- 


struction under the most pleasing form ‘The means it uses for the 
attaining of these ends, ts to inform the mu Il by preset ting to the 


which are 


and the 


res of trot 


imagination those pictures and m 





gathered either from created nature or the actions of men 

various scene of animal and social life Phi osophy ar d pot try 
differ in this respect ; that the one instructs by words and delivers 
its prece pts literally the other, by images of things; and if these 
images are lively and proper, then the mind is deliyhted with a moral, 
as the eve with the eflect of a picture Therelore good poetry, 
under proper restrictions, is one of the greatest and best works of 
human art; and has always been accounted divine, as proceeding 
froin the assistance of heavenly beings 

GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUR, 

How beautiful is that admonition of St. James, from the propriety 
of the imagery under which the moral is conveved! He exhorts 
to govern the tongue, which, the iso 80 i: member of the body, 
is vet ot such great etlect, that to wovern the to eis to govern 
the whole man. ** If any man offend not m word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole body tehold, we 
put inte m the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us, ar do we turn 
about the whole body Behold also the ships, which, though they 


vel are they turned about 
No- 
ad the elo th 


yurse all the way in the 


be so great, a d are driven of herce w 


with a very small helm, whithersoever the governour listeth 
. excer rence of 


‘ upon the subject can pos. y 


passage , and the ap vatle carnes on ! 


sad 


same beautiful style of allusion 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SHE KNEW SHE WAS DESERTED. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 


Sue knew she was deserted—and when once 
The ful! conviction settled on her mind 
That he had left her, she broke through the spell 
Which had enchained her heart's strong energies, 
And was herself again. No longer bound 
By love's despotick power, she strove to fill 
The aching void in life, with her rich thoughts 
Which sprung again unfettered ; and essayed 
With fancy’s dreams to charm the weary hours, 
And cheer the isolated solitude 
Which he had left around her. She despised 
Hlis utter selfishness ; and yet “twas long 
Ere her crushed spirits could revive, with all 
Their early elasticity and power 

She knew that they were parted, and forever— 
As wide as though the broad Atlantick’s waves 
Between them rolled ; or death had formed a gulf 
Darker and deeper than the trackless sea. 
She cared not that the sky of their own land 
Spread the same clouds and sunshine o'er them both. 
*T'were all the same to her—she only felt 
That the heart's chain was broken, and that life 
Were all alike, in any place, or part 
Of the vast universe. It was a blank— 
The future, nothing—and the past, one thought 
Of his inconstancy. ‘This haunted her 
With an undying memory, blighting hope, 
And making the green earth a desert waste. 

She asked not why he had forsaken her— 
Hf wealth had bought his love, or beauty made 
To his own conscience an apology 
For broken vows. Whatever it might be, 
She deemed that hers was but the common lot, 
And called in reason and philosophy, 
To dissipate her heart's first agony 
Philosophy and reason! oh how vain 
Their lessons to the feelings ! they but teach 
To hide them deeper, and to show a calm 
Unruflled surface to the idle gaze 
And yet she studied them till passion’s force 
Yielded to their cold precepts, and her mind 
Surmounted woman's weakness. She had borne 
To see his love decrease by slow degrees ; 
So slight the change at first, 1t was not seen, 
But only felt—a doubt, a dread, a pang— 
Passing at intervals across her heart, 
And waking many a dark and bitter thought 
Of man’s inconstaney—but when the truth 
Flashed suddenly upon her, elear and full, 
The anguish and the bitterness were past. 

The fountains of affection in her heart 
Were frozen at their source. She had not loved 
As men love, who love often. Hers had been 
A single sentiment for one alone-— 
An all-engrossing passion which had lived 
On hope and faith—till hope, fond woman's hope, 
Fied from her heart ; and faith, vain faith in man, 
Shid from its resting-place—and then she felt 
That love which clung to aught of earthly mould, 
As well were cast on the unstable sea, 
Or the inconstant winds. Change passeth on 
And toucheth all things human, as it sweeps 
O'er nature's face with ever-varving shades 

And so it came at last, at last to her— 
The change from her deep love, to cold contempt— 
For woman's heart, though tt forgiveth much, 
And trusteth long, is stronger in its scorn, 
As it has greatly felt its trust deceived 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
BYRON. 


BY WILLIAM COX, 


“ Spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues."—Shakspeare. 


In glancing over a few back numbers of * the Mirror,’ we were 
nota little surprised to see a very savage and sweeping denuncia- 


tion of Byron, under a no less offensive head than that of * Immoral ' 


Publications ;" in which, among other matters, it is specially recom. 
mended that * fathers of families, who wish to remove all dangerous 
and inflammatory aliment from the minds of their children, with 
the same care and anxiety that they would guard their bodily health, 
should look well to their books of amusement, and, above all, keep 
Byron out of their hands.” Now, fathers of families may please 
themselves about this matter; but without at all meaning to say 
that Don Juan is the most proper reading in the world for an in- 
genuous youth or maiden of fifteen or sixteen, we may be allowed 
to remark, that passages such as the above have a very unjust and 


ungenerous tendency, conveying, as they do, an impression of the | 


turpitude and immorality of Byron, which the most rigid scrutiny 


|) and perverse misconstruction of his works will not warrant. But 
' it is not on children alone these works have to produce such an 
unhappy effect. It is also surmised that the general reading of them 
‘is calculated to foster and ripen the evil propensities of our na- 
| ture,” and that ** the light they emit is one which too often leads to 
ruin and destruction.” These are serious charges, and ought to be 
better supported than by any arguments the writer has thought 
|| proper to use, or an extract from Southey, penned during the heat 
and uncharitableness of a literary feud, before they can be substan- 
tiated. No one doubts the good qualities of Robert Southey—his 
| virtues as a man, his qualities as a poct, or his well-deserved cha- 
racter of being one of the best and most vigorous prose-writers 
| England has produced. But still he is a man; his self-love was 
sadly galled by the bitter gibes and sarcasms of his irritable anta- 
gonist, who was an overmatch for him in wit and quickness of 
|, repartee ; and in setting himself up as the champion of virtue and 
| morality, wounded vanity imparted a venom and bitterness to his 
| denunciations, with which truth and candour could very well have 
| dispensed. His remarks are most trae when applied to flagrantly 
| vicious and lascivious writers in general, whom he felicitously de- 
|, nominates “ panders to posterity ;"” but he does not, by any means, 
| prove Byron one of this class. He sets up a monster of iniquity, 
| and calls him Belial, Moloch, Satan, and many other hard names, 
| and when tired of opprobrious epithets, he knocks the said monster 
down, and most vigorously batters him to pieces ; but this monster 
bears no resemblance to the noble, kind, warm-hearted, though 
erring, George Gordon Byron; and we nothing doubt but that 
| now—when reparation is, alas! impossible—the worthy laureate 
|| undergoes the penalty which generous minds pay for hasty tempers, 
and sorely regrets much of the vituperation he showered upon his 
illustrious contemporary. Byron certainly deserved rebuke for the 
liberties he took with both Wordsworth and Southey, but not in the 
manner, or to the extent, that it was administered. 
| But the grave has closed over him: faults and foibles ought to 
| be forgotten. The time has come when ample justice ought to be 


calmly rendered him for the glories he has shed upon English lite- 
rature, and when the acknowledged blots which disfigure his works 
should be looked upon more “in sorrow than in anger.” These 
blots need not taint any one: they have been marked and repro- 
bated. Like sunken rocks, beacons have been set upon them, and 
the virtue will be very frail and badly-piloted, that runs foul of, and 
is shipwrecked thereon. As for branding the whole of his glorious 
effusions as untit to be looked upon on account of particular pas- 
sages, it is about as wise as if we were to quarrel with the light 
and life diffused by the sun, on account of the spots which, in an 
almost imperceptible degree, dim his brightness. It is by their 
general tendency, and not by particular passages, that a judgment 
ought to be formed of a man’s works. Nothing can be more ridi- 

culous than to see the advocates or contemners of a book keep up 
| a pop-gun fire of virtuous and vicious quotations. Provided the 
ultimate effect be noble and elevating, we ought not te be pharasai- 
cally scrupulous about the minor deficiencies or imperfections. Our 
| lot is not cast in a world of stainless purity; and were we to de- 
| cline the acquaintance of every one in the least tainted by vice or 
| folly, we would have to live in a very hermitical manner. It is 
| enough if unredeemed scoundrels, or those whose bad properties 
greatly prepouderate over their good ones, are dismissed from re- 
putable society ; but it would be very fovlish and sanctimonious 
sort of conduct that stigmatized a man of great talents and many 
virtues, because he happened to have an admixture of what was not 
exactly right or proper in his composition. So it is with the works 











| of genius. They are emanations from creatures of a higher order 
than ourselves, but still creatures sharing the imperfections of hu- 
manity ; and if what comes from them bears the impress of those 
imperfections, it is not for us to throw away the virgin gold because 
of the dross that adheres to it. We grow not up in this world 
| without the knowledge of good and evil. It is for us to use that 
| knowledge, and discriminate ; but it is not for us to throw out of 

sight and forget all that elevates others above us, and to comment 
‘| upon and magnify that which shows them to partake of the same 
| imperfect nature as ourselves. It will be recollected, dull men can 

be vicious with comparative impunity, as far as the world is con- 
{ cerned, while those whose higher and warmer mnaginations more 
| subject them to the snares of folly, have 


j *“ All their faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into their teeth.” 


i Those in the crowd have a fellow-feeling for each other's vices, but 
they cannot abide the different ways of thinking and acting of the 
| person above their heads, and who looks down upon them, just for 
| the same excellent reason that 


* Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor, 
But tool with fool is barb’rous civil war.” 


Hence muct. of the obloquy attached to Byron as a man, and 
which was most unjustly brought to bear upon his works, whenever 

| the latter did not, in themselves. furnish matter sufficient for vin- 
dictive censure. The irregularities of his life were used as a set- 
otf against what was pure and beautiful in his writings, winle what- 
, ever was objectionable in those writings, were employed to sully 
what was good and blameless in his life. Subject every man’s con- 
duct to the same scrutiny as Byron's, and how many would be con- 
demned who now stand *“* unwhipt of justice!’ And, after all, the 

| darker shades of character which deepen into crimes, or the more 


| odious vices, have in vain been attempted to be fixed upon him. | 


Where (with all his imputed profligacy) is the woman he ever be- 
trayed ? or, for the matter of that, the man he deceived! His first 
| friends were his last; and few better evidences can be adduced 


| of the general worth of a man's character. Scott, the great and 
| good—the ardent lover of fair play—with whoin he became ac- 
quainted later in life, was one of his stanchest friends and warmest 
‘admirers, and concludes his notice of Byron's earthly career in 
| these impressive words, which, far more than anything we can say, 
will help to do him justice :—* Death creeps in upon our most se- 
rious, as well as upon our most idle employments; and it is a re. 
flection solemn and gratifying, that he found our Byron in no mo- 
ment of levity, but contributing his fortune, and hazarding his life, 
in behalf of a people only endeared to him by their past glories, 
and as fellow-creatures suffering under the yoke of a heathen op- 
pressor. We have but lately had an opportunity of learning, from 
the very first authority, that the importance of Lord Byron's life 
| to the Greek cause was even greater than we had ventured to sup- 
pose it. His whole influence was turned to the dest and wisest 
purposes ; and most singular it was—to behold an individual, cer- 
tainly not remarkable for prudence in his own private affairs, direct, 
| with the utmost sagacity, the course to be pursued by a great na- 
tion, involved in a situation of extraordinary difficulty. * * * * 
And surely, to have failen in a crusade for freedom and humanity, 
| as in the olden times it would have been an atonement for the 
| blackest crimes, may, in the present, be allowed to expiate greater 
follies than even exaggerating calumny has propagated against 
Byron.” 

And here, before adventuring on a few brief remarks on the na- 
| ture and effects of Byron's works, we may just be permitted to re- 
mark that Scott, whose life and writings are equally without re- 
proach, and whose frankness and sincerity are admitted by all, must 
either have played the hypocrite and grossly betrayed the interests 
of morality and religion, in not bearing his weighty testimony 
against what was calculated to poison the minds of men, or else he 
must have had very blunted feelings and a most imperfect moral 
sense, not to have perceived the evil of those writings which were 
so acrimoniously denounced by Southey. But though he candidly 
admits the blots and drawbacks upon Byron's merits, as all must 
who do not write in a spirit of heated partizanship or slavish ad- 
miration, he everywhere does justice to his superlative powers, and 
appears most wofully unconscious of the risk ke is running in pe- 
rusing so very dangerous an author. 

There are three charges generally brought against Byron—his 
skepticism, (some charitable people were pleased to term it in- 
fidelity,) his licentiousness, and the effect likely to be produced 
upon the imagination of his readers, and, through the imagination, 
on their conduct in life, by the sayings and doings of his very disre- 
putable heroes. And first, of his skepticism, it may be observed 
that it almost carries its antidote along with it. It is not of a pro- 
selyting character. He seeks not to change the opinion of those 
who are happy in a settled belief, and we see throughout that it is 
the cause of much uneasiness and misery to himself. He is no Me- 
phistophiles—no merry, mocking tiend—no cold, hardened, sneering 
disbeliever, either in religion or virtue. His skepticism rather con- 
sists of the unwilling doubts of an unsettled mind forcing their way 
against the will. His licentiousness, it may be observed, is almost. 
if not altogether, confined to Don Juan; and though we must un- 
hesitatingly allow that there are many scenes and many passages in 
it unfit to meet the eye of the voung of either, and more especially 
the purer sex, yet it would be something very like hypocrisy, to 
aflirm that the morals of the majority of men are in such a state as 
to run the risk of being much worsened by what they may find 
therein, any more than (to use a homely simile) one chimnev- 
sweeper might gather stain or contamination from casually coming 
in contact with a brother brush. 

There is a species of criticism rather common, which amounts 
pretty nearly to cant, and manifests itself something in this form :— 
* We boldly put the question to any man, if (such and such a book) 
is one which he would venture to read aloud in the bosom of his 
family, to his unmarried daughters, or, indeed, to any body of re- 
spectable females! We unhesitatingly and triumphantly answer 
for our countrymen—no !" Now, will anv man of sense and ob- 
servation say that this is a fair test! Now, we “boldly” put it to 
such as ask those questions, whether there are not thoughts daily 
passing through their own minds, and expressions from their own 
lips, in their commerce with the world, which they would shame to 
exhibit or repeat before their family, or a body of respectable fe. 
males! It does not do to strip humanity too bare. English lite- 
rature has long been happily distinguished from the indecency and 
profligacy of the French, and the mysticism of the German, bv its 
sound morality and high and pure tone of feeling ; but if it were to 
be tried by the above test—carried, as it were, into the very sanc- 
tuary of purity—and whole authors remorsely condemned for par- 
ticular passages, it only remains to be said that it would be most 
wofully reduced in bulk ; and that hundreds of works which have 
amused, delighted, and instructed generation after generation, would 
very speedily find their way to the “oblivious cooks.” Writers, 
that have hitherto sustained a most irreproachable character, would 
be found wanting ; for even Richardson—the quiet, modest Richard- 
son—the idol of female coteries—who wrote with the avowed pur- 
pose of serving the cause of decency and morality, has scenes and 
passages, particularly in his ‘* Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,” which, 
though they are not of the kind to do young ladies any harm when 
perused alone, would most indubitably cause them to cough, and 
blush, and look very charming, if read aloud in their presence, by a 
person of the opposite sex. It is curious to observe, too, how those 
matters occur when and where least expected. Don Juan is looked 
upon as a monster of profligacy, but ‘* Thomson's Seasons” is re- 

' garded as a good and excellent work, which character it undoubtedly 
\ deserves ; yet we will venture to say there is an episode in it 
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(though we do not choose to save “the trouble of an index” by 
pointing it out) as warm and highly-coloured as the worst scene in 
Don Juan, and of even more prolonged indelicacy. This is no ex- 
cuse for the latter, certainly, though it shrewdly exemplifies the 
common proverb— Give a dog a bad name,” etc. Yet if a man 
* to his family, he would judiciously 


were reading the ** Seasons 
So might a 


“skip” this episode, not throw Thomson into the fire. 
man, by the exercise of a little tact and discrimination, amuse a 
circle of the purest women on earth by reading Don Juan to them, 
delighting them with its wit and humoor, interesting them by its 
descriptions of life and manners, and awakening their best feelings 
and affections by the exquisite morsels of poetry it contains. In 
doing this, however, it must be confessed, he would have to * skip” 
rather more largely and frequently than in the ** Seasous.” 

The immora! characters of Byron's heroes have been often cited 
They are, it is true, generally speaking, a sad sect of 
But this may 





against him. 
reprobates, and bear a striking family resemblance. 
be set down rather as a defect of imagination than a sin against 
morality, as they have, one and all, strict poetick justice awarded 
them, and are made to pay the penalty of their misdeeds. But what 
could Byron do! He travelled to Greece and Asia, and, like all 
powerful and original minds, struck out a path for himself on un- 
trodden ground, and peopled the scenes he described with the chil- 
dren of the soil. It was not for him to populate the fiery land of the 
sun with decorous young ladies and quiet young gentlemen, in order 
to get himself laughed to scorn for his pains. Yet because he has 
not, it is contended that the sayings and doings of the personages who 
figure in * The Corsair,” ** Lara,” ** The Giaour,” * Bride of Aby- 
dos,” etc. are calculated to inflame the imagination, pervert the 
judgment, and render unfit for the calm and rational discharge of 
the duties of life those who peruse these works ; nay, that they even 
hold out evil examples to the young and inconsiderate! This is, 
perhaps, the shallowest of all shallow objections. The spirit of our 
age is essentially mercenary and mechanical, we are cold, tame, 
prudent, rational, well-behaved people. It is one of the great merits 
of Byron (which he shares in common with all frue poets) that he 
does warm the imagination, and stir the feelings, and arouse the 
spiritual nature within us by his glowing pictures, sublime imagery, 
and beautiful and impassioned language. ‘This is the poet's noblest 
task. Were it not for appeals of this kind to our finer faculties, 
matter would altogether overwhelm mind ; we would become torpid, 
dormant, sunk in the slough of commonplace. There 1s little fear 
of any fiery outbreaks in our days, or of the exhibition of either 
splendid vices or uncommon virtues in modern well-regulated so- 
ciety. Our imaginative faculties are not so ‘predominant in our 
natures ” as to render this at all probable, and therefore the chance 
of clerks and shopkeepers becoming corsairs and renagades is but 
small indeed. All tie imitation that Byron has caused has been 
of a purely ridiculous character—miserable morbid rhymes, and se- 
cond-hand, milk-and-water misanthropy. It is long since Dr. John. 
son said, that ** men did not become highwaymen because Macheath 
was acquitted on the stage ;” so it 1s not at all likely that any wealthy 
merchant will envelope himself in guilt and mystery, and take up 
his residence in the Catskill Mountains, in consequence of read. 
There is far greater chance of our generation becom- 


ing Mantred. 
In such a state of society the 


ing unduly frigid and cold-bloode d 
beneficial effects of poetry, particularly of a chivalrous er romantick 
cast, cannot be too highly estimated. Ass far, therefore, as the cause 
of morality can be served by enlarging the views, heightening the 
tone of thought, elevating the imagination, and awakening and keep- 
ing alive the finer feelings of our nature, rather than by trive truisms 
and antithetical sentences, Byron has in no small degree served that 
cause. Indeed, there may have been corrupt and licentious rersi- 
fiers, whose only aim and end has been for evil; but there never 
vet came a greaf poet, in any age or country, among men, whose 
mission was not for good, and who, whatever drawbacks might impede 
his utility, did not exercise a humanizing and beneficial influence over 
his fellow-men. That Byron was a great poet, is now settled beyond 
adoult. The deduction is obvious 

(This penny-trumpet blast of praise in behalf of one whose name 
the loud trump of Fame has sounded over the nations may appear 
ridiculous and supererogatory, but it has at least the merit of being 
very sincerely blown. <A great author is every man’s friend and 
benefactor that can read and relish him, and it 1s only common gra- 
titude to stand up in his cause, however inefficiently, either by 
tongue or pen, when he considers him unjustly assailed, or cen- 


sured beyond his demerits. ] 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


KISSING. 


v your kiss, that vour em is excellent 
Beggar's Opera 


Bacheath.—One may know, t 
Tus isa very dangerous subject for an old bachelor to write upon, 
inasmuch as the freedom of a fair damsel’s lips is often the provoca- 
tive to the commission of what our respectable fraternity regards as 
the chiefest of the seven deadly sins, viz. matrimony. The whole of 
our club, who, by the way, hold their semi-weekly meetings at the 
Teazle House, Sattron-aliey, are vowed to eternal celibacy, and have 
a house-keeper, who is one hundred and twenty-seven years old. 
This venerable representative of single blessedness has a double por- 
ton of verjuice in her disposition, and is vet socomplaisant, that she 
never disturbs our books and papers. However, this is a digression. 
My principal reason for writing this paper, is to make known the 


miseries suffered by single gentlemen of literary taste, in finding 
scattered throughout even the graver works of the belles lettres, 
which they constantly peruse, so many allusions to the vain, unpro- 
fitable, and silly practice of osculatory salutation. Thank heaven, 
and our Puritan ancestors, the practice isenurely disused among us, 
and though it still obtains in France, it is a custom more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. The folly of this mode of sa- 
lutation is sufficiently apparent, when some stripling, just returned 
from Paris, makes a parade of his French manners, by kissing all 
his relations and acquaintances, as soon as he meets them. There 
are sume, however, uncursed with the relationship of travelled fops, 
and among those happy individuals, is your humble correspondent, 
John Hoertreep, Bachelor. But this is nothing to the purpose. I 
return to the subject of kissing upon paper. 


* This is no world,” as Hotspur said 
* For kissing hips and mammets made 


Yet, how fond was Shakspeare of feminine allusions. You cannot 


read a single play of the great master without finding a world of talk 


about lips and kisses. There are an infinity of examples : 


* He kissed—the last of many doubled kisses 






© We'll e’en but kiss Octavia, and we’! follow.” 
© There is gold, and here 
Mv blnest veins to kiss; a hand, that kings 
Have hpp'd, and trembled kissing.” 
“Give me a kiss— 
E’en this repays me.” 
* | shall return once more i 
To kiss these lips.” 
his is a soldier's kiss.” 
* Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand 
Kiss it, my warriour.” 
*diniy 
I here importune death awhile, mnt 
(Mf many thousand Kisses, the poor last 
I lay upon my lips. 
* Come, then, and take the last warmth ofmy lips 


Bless us! all this in one play—and that a very deep tragedy! 1 
have said nothing of the ancient Grecks and Romans; of Anacreon 


and Ovid, or the gay translator of the former bard. 


* Then, her lip, so rich in blisses, 
Sweet petitioner of kisses.”’—Anacreon, 
* The rose 1s warm Dione’s bliss, 
And flushes like Dione’s kiss.” —Jind 
* He kissed her lips, he hissed her eyes.”—J/nad 
* Turn away those lips of sses 
lam poisoned by thy kisses.” — Moore 
* We'll kiss, and kiss, in quick deleht, 
And murmur, wlule we kiss, ¢ ught.”---Llad 
Voiture says of a kiss— 
“Mon ame sur ma livre ctalt lors tout enters 


Did he not borrow of Plato— 


“Vv son! then flutters to my lip, 
Ready to tiv and mix with thine 


John Milton! You were a iwarned man—vou 


How, then, with a Nantippe of a wife before 


John Milton! 
knew it to your cost! 
your eyes, and her harsh voice singing in vour cars, how could you 
paint the delights (2?) of matrimony. I'm afrau, “Glonous John,” 
that your principles are none of the soundest; and that, to use a 
very irreverent phrase, you liked to see others “ as deep in the mud 


as you were in the nurc —else, why that passage about Adam and 






Eve? Adam, 
“In delieht 
Roth of her beauty and sulumissive charm 
Sm with superiour love : as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, When he nopregns clouds 
her matron 


That shed Mav-flowers 


With kisses pure.” 


tne 
aid pr 


Thus, the ummortal rider of the Callender’s steed— 
* John Gilpin kissed his loving wife.” 


We might draw a parallel between Paddy O'Ratierty and Petru- 








chio. Petruchio, saluting his bride— 
* Kissed her lips 
With such a clamorous smack, that, at the parting 
Al the church echoed.” 
So 
“When Pat was askex 
If his love wou 4s 
The chance! echoed w ter, O 
* By mv sowl, savs Pat, 
You may well saw that- 
To the ind of the worru ifther, O'™ 
Then tinderly her hand he eripes 
And kisses herpointaleiy, © 
ging, While the merry | < 
Struck upa lilt soe gaily, 0." 


The purest of all kissing and drinking is touched upon in “ Rare 
Ben Jonson's” song— 


“ Drink to me only with t 





I shall conclude my list of atrocities, Mr. Editor, with an epyram, 


translated from the French, which, I trust, you, and all the fair rea- 


ders of the Mirror, will enite in condemning— 
THE Kiss. 
* From Phillis I received a kiss, 

. quite transported with the - 
‘Kiss me! oh, kiss me ” still Lert 
e thus the blushing fair replies 
* What, is your memory so bad, 

That you forget the kiss vou've hac 
*Oh no * my memory, so steady, 

Dwells on the kiss I've had already.” 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SCRAPS, SKETCHES AND FRAGMENTS, 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, 


Traver.ine, like misery, makes a man acquainted 


Like poverty, too, 
| } j " ~ 
leaves home for the first can fully realize the 
fices that he makes. No matter how humble his home 
will rise before him in the proudest scenes of a foreign land 


with strange 
No 


saer 


bed-fellows t often parts good company 


one who time, 


its images 
As the 
stranger returns from wandering about the streets of an unfamiliar 
city, and enters his botel, he will be awed by the chilliness of the 
No loving wife springs to his embrace, 


iv; 


welcome that awaits lum. 
mingling with her kisses tender reproaches for his long dk 
playful children cling to his knees, gazing upward to his face with 
les of joy. He g 
lonely and lost in the 


crowded table and sits down to his 
Your sailor is 
He finds 


is not what he 


sm oes to the 
meal, 
the only man possessed of the true philosophy of roving 
When he h 
is a tear or two at parting, 
to grog finds him a happy 


nudst of a noisy throng 
a home and a sweetheart in every port doves 
he 
but the seabreeze dries them, and the pipe 


lowes what he has, Sometimes he she 


man 
On a recent journey, I encountered three sons of Neptune ina 
stenmboat. Fast fnends were they. They had reved the world 


around together, and slept and fought beneath the same starry flag 


The morning was chilly, and a number of us had gathered round the 


boiler between decks for the sake of warmth and company. Among 
the passengers was a little old gentleman, with a sleek silver head, 
and a siy smile, who thought himself a wag. Winking to the rest 


of the company, he accosted one of *he Jack Tars, evidently with the 


intention of showing him off. The sailor was a man of thirty, tightly 
built and cleanly dressed, with a rakish dash in the tie of his black 
neckcloth, and a jaunty cant to a well-varnished tarpaulin, IT must 


observe that he had been making sundry requisitions upon the bar 


keeper, and was, to use an elegant expression, a little dans les vigwes 
But he was like 


du seagneur Syron’s Dutchmen, 


*Whom Hunds re te 
Affect no more than hthing a conduc 
“Well, sh pmate, commenced the sly old gentle man, “ wher 
have you been lately 7” 

In all the four quarters of the globe,” answered the son of Ney 
tum none of Un Sams war s-men Once Ll was a comm tn 
sailor, but now 'mimthe navy. I'm a spread-cagle—six feet anda 
half from tip to tip 

‘Well, shipmate,” said the old gentleman, suddenly change ng the 
mode of attack, “what are your ideas of polincks? Do you hke a 





kingly government ? 

A kingly government!” echoed the man-of-war's man, neing, (he 
had been seated.) and confronting his tormentor Sir, Pim opposed 
to tyranny, (he pronounced it te-ranny,) im whatever shape i! man 
fests itself—whether ia a republican, a monarclical a despotck, or 
a the-o-co-cratical government. I'm a bit of a jacobite—i'm for put 
tng down all anstocrats I think all but sailors are aristocrats,’ 

You judge people wrong,” replied the old gentleman 

Speak E sh, sir! speak English, sur! most screamed his 
antagomst, “ your language is ungrammatcal—it is absolutely offen 
sive tomyenar. Though Uve roamed the world for two-and twenty 
years, I haven't forget that my parents, (God bless ‘om,) gave me a 
good educatun. You sa le um vou ought to have 
saul wr wron » Wrong eir—the auves hot the acjoctive 
confound you! 

hither expression is correct 

“That's en i, s san! the tar 1 des; ‘ I won't ar 
cue with aman i ovsn't know lus En i crammar, Confound 
you! where's vour education 

A MAY APTERNOON, 

It was a lovely afternoon in the latter part of May 1 the enet 
wind, contrary t custom at en of the your, had given 
way to the more fragrant breathings of t BW Bon The 
came loaded with perfame from odenferous orchards, and se mild 
and balmy was it, that even the consumptive mvald might breathe 
it with delight. The fields sparkled with the dew-drops of a recent 
shower; and, as the rays of the sun bathed the features of the land 
scape, Tae Steam Ineadows sent up a fen tuost, and the distant 
lulls seemed swathed in avel of silvery haze. A cloudy clory bneht 
ened over the fa of the near city, and the face of the sea elitters 
n the refulgence of t 1. Nor did the seene want the charms of 
nm me ivy mor stinet than the mpple of the mvulet, or the rust] { 
the zephyr in the loaves, for the litle birds, those liwht-hearted we 
comers of spnng, were carolling in the fulness of their hearts, and 
pursu each other in tie sunshiny air with sonys of love and mer 
ritent The rebin whisth loudly and yollly, as he ran alone t 
wayside, and the we forth her mournful note, while the ent 
ford and blue yay replied te it with sereams of ill-bred murth. Perehed 
high upon the summit of an apy tree, the self-concerted boblink 
warbled an ar from an ernitholomeal opera, so varied, so vivacious 
that you would have dubbed hum at once first buff>-singer of the 
feathered tribe. But hark! the bright oriole, that eay lackey in 
the livery of Lord B nore, adds his quota to the concert, and. by 
way of bass, a sable troop of crows, winginy their way to a newly 
planted grain-field, seem to be singing a pious hymn; while a flock 
of red-winged blackturds, bound on the same marauding enand. but 


disdaining the hypocrisy of thei ancient brethren, are pallandy trol! 


ing a rovuer catch. 


AN ANCIENT AVENUE AND GARDEN, 


The genius of speculation has recently destroyed a fine old man 
sion in the vicmty of my native city. The approach to the house 
was by means of a long avenue of elias, which swept round in a bold 
semi-circle. The two entrances were guarded by great gates, upon 
the posts of wluch sat four hons of a very formidable aspect. The 


space in front of the mansion was occupied by gay parterres of 


flowers, bordering trim gravel-walks and Lillputian labyrinths. 
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and by some indigenous forest-trees—the boast of the owner. The 
presence of these majestick trees, rising so gracefully and loftily above 
the garden, rearing their green tops in the rare atmosphere, and in- 
terlacing their flexible boughs like the Norman arches of some old 
cathedral, spoke well of the pure taste and assiduous care which per- 
mitted them to stand, and assisted them to flourish. A common 
fault of our country-gentlemen is an indifference to the beauty and 
preservation of our forest-trees. Year by year their ranks are thinned, 
and they are fast disappearing from the soil, like the unhappy abori- 
gines who made their home beneath these giants of the woodland. 
And how much is done to preserve them? Nothing. Indeed, the 
very first care of a settler in the country, is to fell and burn the trees 
upon his building-lot, and to supply the vacancy they leave by the 
introduction of a few frail exoticks, which pine in our ungenial soil, 
and perhaps perish by slow degrees in spite of every care. Such was 
not the policy of the proprietor of this mansion. He cherished the 
native sons of the forest soil with eare; and he was amply repaid 
for all his assiduity in seeing them @ourish wildly and luxuriantly. 
There was the giant oak, the monarch of the woodlands, bearing its 
leafy honours with sturdy pride, and hard by it grew the verdant 
elm, remarkable for grace and loftiness. A small pool of water, and 
the banks of a little rivulet that fed its crystal freshness, were shaded 
by the weeping-willow, and decorated by the mountaim-ash ; in short, 
all those trees which grow in harmony together, united to cover the 
spot of land which faced the mansion-house, with their green glory 
and their pleasant shade. ‘Terrace upon terrace rose in verdure, 
and the ascent was crowned by the white battlements of the build- 
ing, shining through the broad green girdle that environed the whole 
house. Ah! how many pleasing associations are awakened by a 
sight of the umbrageous woods! Visions of old romance flit over our 
minds, and we are young and happy again, and romantick as of 
yore. We dream of merry Sherwood and its outlaws, all in Lincoln 
Green---of Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, and Marian, and the whole 
of that chivalrous and predatory brotherhood, whose exploits in this 
degenerate age and country, would be cut short by the unromantick 
avonies of the new drop, or the unpoetical employment of reducing 
granite to the smallest fractions, What would become of lovers in 
their trysting-places, but for the greenwood tree which conceals their 
endearments from the curious eye? Are not the trees our types and 
monitors. Like them we flourish and grow up--like them our ambi- 
tion towers in the face of heaven, ull care or violence brings us to the 
ground, as the cankerworm or the axe levels the pnde of the forest. 


NIGHT, 

Soft and mysterious midnight! what varied scenes dost thou be- 
hold! Beneath thy kind mantle, nature lies buried in a tranquil 
sleep—sleep which is shared by the humble artisan and the happy 
tiller of the soil; but, beneath thy canopy, the ship-boy climbs the 
giddy mast, and the weary centinel nods upon his wonted round. 
Beneath thy solemn sky “love wakes and weeps,” and the prowling 





als darkly to his victim: while, at the self-same hour 





murderer st 
“ Fashion sparkles in her halls of light! What mingled voices fall 
npon thy ear.” Oh, night! the laugh of pleasure, the ery of wo 
the whispered vow, the muttered curse—the prayer of the holy, and 
the serenade of the gay. 





FEMALE ROYALTY. 


Tue following paper ts copied from the last number of the Western Month/y 
Magazine, a literary journal, conducted with marked ability, and published 


at Cincinnati, ina style creditable to the press of that city 


THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE, 
BY JAMES H. PERKINS, 


* She, in the working of whose destiny, 
The man ot blood and victory attained 
his more than kingly heizht.”— The Conquerour 
When a few centuries shall have thrown their shadows upon the 
strange fortunes of Napoleon, and given to everything about him 
the tinge of romance, the story of his first wife will seem to the 
student rather a fable, than a fact ; he will look upon her as we look 
npon Mary of Scotland, but with a deeper mterest; for she, far more 
truly than her lord, was from first to last * the child of destiny.” 
‘Told, while yet unmarried, that she would be a wite, a widow, 
and the queen of France—the entire fulfilment of the first part of 
the prophecy, gave her courage to believe in the last part also when 
under sentence of death. When her bed was taken from her, be- 
cause she was to die in the morning, she told her weeping frends 
that it was not so, that she should yet sit upon that turone on the 


ruins of whieh Robespiere then stood triumphant; and when asked 


mn mockery, to choose her maids of honour, since she was to be 
queen, she did choose them, and they were her maids of honour, 
when half of Europe looked up to her. On that night which was to 
have been her last on earth, Robespierre feil. Had he fallen a few 
davs earlier, ber first husband would have lived; had is fall been 
but one day later, Josephine herself would have been among the ten 
thousand victims, whose names we have never heard :—But he fell 
ov that night, and her destiny was accomplished 

She married Napoleon, and through her and as her husband, he 

' 


was appointed to the army of Italy ; step by step they rose, tll, at 


last, the crown Tre sted upon her he ad the secor d part of the pro 
pheey was proved true, and she beg 


of power and rank, which had also been foretold, and which was to 





1 to look forward to that loss 


+Y 


close the strange drama of her life 

And he that had wedded the child of destiny grew every day more 
strong, and more grasping. In vain did Josephine attempt to ruk 
his ambition, and chasten his arms ; he was an ¢ mperour, he wished 
to found an empire, and by slow degrees he made himsel! familiar 
with the thoughts of putting her away 


When the campaign of 1809 was at an end, hardened and nar 





rowed, the general came back to his wife; his former kindness was 
gone, his playfulness was chec ked, he cons lted her but se ldom, 
and seldom stole upon her private hours, with that famihar love that 
had so often made her heart leap. She saw that her hour drew nigh 

It was the evening of the twentieth of November; the court 
were at Paris in honour of the king of Saxony. Josephine eat at 
hee window, looking down upon the river, and musing on the dark 


fate before her, when she heard Napoleon's step at her door. She 
sprang to open it, using her usual exclamation, “mon am!” He 
embraced her affectionately, that for an instant her fears and woes 
seemed vain. She led him to a chair, placed herself at his feet, and 
looking up into his face, smiled through her tears. 

“ You are unhappy, Josephine,” said the emperour. 

* Not with you, sire.” 

“Bah!” said he, quickly, “‘why call me sire? these shows of 
state steal all true joy from us.” 

* Then why seek them!" answered Josephine. 

‘The emperour made no reply.‘ You are now the first of men,” 
she continued, * why not quit war, turn ambition out of your coun- 
sels, bend your thoughts on the good of France, and live at home 
among those that love you!” 

** Josephine,” said he, turning his face from her, “it is not I, it 
is France, demands the sacrifice.” 

** Are you sure of that, my lord '” said his wife ; have you probed 
your heart to the bottom? is it not ambition that prompts you to 
seek reasons for repudiating me? for think not, Napoleon, I misun- 
stand you; are you sure it 1s the love of France '” 

Every word she spoke touched him to the quick ; and rising has- 
tily, he replied, * madam, I have my reasons ; good evening.” 

* Stay, sire,” said she, taking hold of his arm, ** we must not part 
inanger. [ submit. Since you wish it, I submit cheerfully tis 
not in my nature to oppose your will: I love you too deeply. Nor 
shall I cease to love you, Napoleon, because I am to leave your 
throne and your side. If you still go on victorious, I shall rejoice 
with vou: if reverse comes, [ will lay down my life to comfort you 
I will pray for you, morning and night; and, m the hope that some- 
umes vou will think of me.” 

liardened as he was, Napoleon had loved his wife deeply and 
long; her submission to his stern resolve—her calm but mournful 
dignity—her unshaken love, moved even him; and for a moment 
atlection struggled with ambition. He turned to embrace her again 
But in that moment, her face and form had changed. Her eye and 
her whole person seemed inspired. He felt himself in the presence 


, of a superiour being. She led him to the window, and threw it open 


A thin mist rested upon the Seime, and over the gardens of the 
palace: all around was silent: among the stars, then belore them, 
one was far brighter than the rest : she pointed to it 

Sire!” she said, “that star is mine ; to that and not to yours, 
was promised empire; through me, and through my destinies, you 
have risen; part from me and you fall. The spirit of her that fore- 
saw my rise to royalty, even now communes with my spirit, and 
tells me that your fate hangs on mine. Believe me or not, if we 
henceforth walk asunder, you will leave no empire behind you, and 
will die yourself in shame, and sorrow, and with a broken spirit.” 

He turned away sick at heart, and overawed by the words of one, 
whose destiny had been so strangely accomplished. ‘Ten days were 
passed in resolves and counter-resolves—and then the link that 
bound him to fortune, was broken. Josephine was divoreed—and, 
as he said himself at St. Helena, from that hour his fall began 

Josephine was diverced—but her love did not cease ; 1 her re. 
tirement, she joved in all his suecesses, and prayed that he might 
be saved from the fruits of his foul ambition 
born, she on y regretted that she was not near him in his happiness ; 


and when he went a prisoner to Elba, she begged that she might 


When his son was 


share his prison, and relieve his woes. Every article that he had 
used at her residence, remained as he left it; she would not let a 
chau be removed. ‘The book, in which he had been last reading, 
was there with the page doubled down, and the pen that he had last 
When her death 
drew nigh, she wished to sell all her jewels, to send the fallen em- 
perour money ; and her will was submitted to his correction. She 
died before his return from Elba; but her last thoughts were of 
him and France ; and her last words expressed the hope and belief 
**that she had never caused a single tear to flow.” 
in the village church of Ruel, and her body was followed to the 


used was by it, with the ink dried on its port 


She was buried 


grave, not alone by princes and generals, but by two thousand poor, 
whose hearts had been made glad by her bounty 
Her marble monument bears only this inseription : 


** Eugene and Hortense to Josephine.’ 


What a fund for future writers, in her character and fate; and 
what a lesson to all of us, whether in prosperity or adversity 


A BEAUTIFUL CANDIDATE FOR A CROWN, 
From the forthcoming work “ Evenings with Cambaceres.” 

The emperour had reached the zenith of his prosperity. He was 
making kings with as much ease as he was making marshals. Mu- 
rat had just been transferred from the Grand Duchy of Berg to the 
throne of Naples, when one morning a carriage drove into my court- 
yard and a lady alighted from it. Ah, misericorde! I exclaimed, it 
is her Imperial Highness the Princess de Guastella, [Madame Bor- 
ghese, the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte.| I was hastening down 
stairs to receive her with all due ceremony, when, happening to pass 
a window which looked out to the garden, | beheld advancing to- 


wards the house---who but the emperour himself, He rang at the 
back door, usually appropriated to the servants, and entered. He 
was, I think, accompamed by Berthier. Here was a rencontre! - - - 
It was Seylla and Charybdis! I might, perhaps, have feigned not to 
recognise the emperour, but, with a most imperative gesture, he beck- 


oned me to him. I, therefore, turned to the neht about, and, leaving 





the princess to find her way to the drawing-room unattended, I hur 
ried to the emperour. 

* Prince,” said he, as soon as I was in hispresence, “I know that 
my sister wishes to speak with you. Show me into an adjoining 
room, where | may hear her break her thunderbolts. Say what you 
can say to appease her, but do not pledge me for anything - - - - Go 
to her quickly---She will never forgive you for keeping her waitin 

1 thought of the fatal position of Germanicus with Nero, in Ra- 
cine’s tragedy, in the scene in which Junie complains to the former 
of the cruelty of the latter, I had prepared myself for a most violent 
reception, but all my expectations fell short of the reality. The prin- 
cess, As soon as she saw me, taxed me with my want of respect, and 
complained of not having found me waiting to receive her at the door 
of my hotel. This first ebullition of iil humour being exhausted, I said : 

“Madam, if your imperial highness had been pleased to give m 
notice of your intention to confer on me this honour, [ should un- 
doubtedly have observed the due etiquette. But, as Lam not endowed 
with preseicnce, it was only a few minutes ago that I learned, from 


my servants, that the sister of our august monarch was in my house.” 

“ His sister, sir! rather say an unfortunate, a miserable slave !” 

“Ts it possible, madam, that, enjoying as you do, the favour of his 
imperial majesty, youcan have any cause of complaint ?” 

“ His favour! What a mockery! Does he show his favour by 
degrading me ?”’ 

“No, madam, but by having elevated you to the dignity of an im- 
perial princess---by having conferred upon you the Duchy of Guas- 
talla, and united you to a Roman prince!” 

* A brilliant marriage, truly !---an illustrious rank! I have indeed 
reason to congratulate myself when I see Caroline a queen, my sis- 
ter-in-law a queen, and then Josephine’s daughter a queen, or on the 
pointof becoming one; and I suppose there is a kingdom in store for 
Jerome's wife !—Eliza, too, will be crowned by-and-by; while I am 
nothing. Hear me, Prince Cambaceres—go immediately to Bona- 
parte, and tell him, that if he does not raise me to the dignity of 
queen, I have a terrible vengeance in reserve for him.” : 

*“ But which your sisterly affection will not permit you to inflict.” 

* My affection !—I hate him—he is a monster.” 

“Hush, princess !” I exclaimed, with some alarm. “Know that 
in France walls have ears.” 

“I care not—I defy his police—and 1 will tell him all I have said to 
his face—I will seek refuge in England, or he shall perish by my hand.” 

I became more and more alarmed, and I was about to re ply, when 
the emperour saved me the trouble. He opened the door and pre sented 
himself to the astonished princess. 

“ Maniack!” he exclaimed, “ you shall not go to England, but to 
Clarenton.” 

“Ah! so you have followed me,” she said. “Then you thorght 
I really intended to throw myself into the Seine, as 1 threatened! 1 
have come here to request Prince Cambaceres to intercede for me— 
Now, my dear Napoleon, I must have a crown—I don’t care where 
itis. Make me Queen of Portagal—or Denmark—what you will. I 
would even reign in Switzerland or Corfu—no matter where—but a 
crown I must have. Aim I to be the only one of the family who does 
not wear one?) Oh, Napoleon! your unkindness will kill me!” 

With these words she burst into a flood of tears. The capricious 
beauty had changed her imperious tone to one of supplication and 
tender reproach. The Princess Pauline was certainly a most fasci- 
nating woman ; but, at that moment, she appeared to be more charm- 
ing than ever. I could not wonder at the ascendancy she gained 
over the emperour. He was at first ina violent rage; but his anger 
was gradually soothed, and when Pauline stopped short in her appeal 
and burst into tears, he advanced to her, and said aflectionately : 

* My dear sister, why are you not satisfied?) Tam doing all I can 
for you. Kingdoms cannot be created at my will. Besides, your 
husband is not a Frenchman.” ; : 





“Let me have a divorce, then.” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“T will bea queen, or I will go to London.” 
“You shall go to Vincennes.” 


“IT defy you !---I will strangle myself as I enter.” 





I know not what circumstance was recalled to Napoleon's mind 
by this threat; but his brow lowered, his eves flashed, and he bit his 
lips tll he almost drew blood; and then, in a voice faltering with 
emotion, he exclaimed ; 

“So much the better, madam! You will rid me of a termagant, 
whom I find more difficulty to govern than all Europe together. I 
see that youare only to be ruled by a rod of iron. I, therefore, com- 
mand you to go immediately to Madame Mere, and there await the 
orders which the prince arch-chancellor shall deliver to you from me.” 

“Then, will you make me a queen ?---I must be crowned.” 

“Really, Pauline, to hear you, one would imagine that I had 
wronged you of your right of succession to the late king, our father.” 

I had never before known the emperour to have recourse to this sort 
of pleasantry, but I often afterwards heard him employ similar lan- 
guage. On the oceasion which I have first been describing, this good- 
humoured touch of satire had an excellent effect. Pauline blushed, 
and a rapid glance at the past reminded her of her humble origin, 
contrasted as it was with the high rank te which her brother had 
raised her. A sudden change was effected in her feelings; she hung 
down her head, and wasevidently mortified and ashamed. Napoleon 
asked her whether she had come alone. She named one of her ladies, 
and said she was waiting in another apartment. 

* Let her come in,’ 

I rang---the order was given, and the lady appeared. The empe- 





said the emperour. 


rour directed her not to lose sight of the Princess Borghese. and then. 
turning to me, he added : 

* Let us retire to your cabinet.” 

“T am at our majesty’s disposal,” replied I; ** but permit me first 
to observe the ceremony due to the princess.” 

* Well, well! only be quick !" 

He proceeded to my cabinet, and I escorted the princess to her 
carriage. As soon as I had got rid of her, I flew to wait on the em- 
perour. [ found him walking about the room with hurried steps. 

* Well, prince,” said he, as soon as I entered, “ this is one of the 
thousand disagreeable scenes which, tyrant as they say I am, I am 
compelled to endure. This morning Pauline came to me, commenced 
an altereation, assumed an imperative tone, and ended by threaten 
ing to drown herself. Seeing the excited state she was in, and know- 
ing her violent temper, [became alarmed. She left me; I followed 
her, and as soon as she stepped into her carriage, I] took possession 
of the first cabriolet I saw standing in the court-yard of the Tuileries. 
She drove across the bridges : I suspected she was coming to you 
leutered by your back door, and you know the rest. A crown for 


' 


a Borghese! Such a proposition would excite an insurrection in the 


army! The Borghesi are of pure blood royal, I know; but kings of 
my creation must be of my own blood, and must have received the 
baptism of the sword. However, I am anxious to soothe Pauline. 
Her husband shall be made Governour of Piedmont. Tell her this 
from me ; and, moreover, that I will give her a million francs to clear 
otf her debts and reset her diamonds. A millon francs! What a 
sum !---how much happiness it would diffuse if distributed. Ah, 
prince! what a cross is a numerous family to a man like me! [have 
always envied the happiness of Melehisedech, who never knew father, 
mother, brother, and, above all, sisters 
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“ z ; neration of clear-sighted, high-principled supporters of the state—a people ime ond Ve . I 
No. 9. A miniature portrait of a lady, painted firmly but wanting trained to devise good works and to accomplish them in the best spirit of niycon 4 —— on Sow They are bette 
grace ; whether the fault of artist or sitter, is not for us to decide. ©" itened philanthropy—or has our labour resulted only in drilling ana- pear’) | . ’ ‘ the A k. he 
on . tion of intellectual sharpers' Have w rnetized o ) f tt . “ 
A. T. Agate, a. t e magnetized one branch of the human es 1 } 
x = N , en ! il d i : \ family with the soul-inspiring fluid that shall make them see ali things ‘ t i sa . 
oy re girl, well groupe ace rears : ' . nen 
; No. 2 oy reading a girl, well grouped anc graceful. fiss hold fast to that alone which ts good ; or have we gifted them only withthe =, As n ‘ i , 
Rosanna Purcell unhappy clatrvoyance that springs from the diseased eye of seliishness! Le cee tes the ; : ‘ . . , . tla 
No. 11. Landscape in pencil, a companion to number six, and “We Teader look around tim and resolve the question Lor hidise But a er, [shall have prod ree 
equally clever. Welch scenery Geng See oe yore of intelligence among the people has had the same (Mr. Rogers is now in seine? 
* ¢ result here as in Burope, th by no means follows that letters are unt 
» Y 4 > »ms P es = { ! Mri ’ 
2 2 ) , g -le t rT. } 1 . . ‘ 
No. l : A portrait of a ge ntleman, half-le ng h, in water-colour, able to morals The eat mistake has been the viewing that as an cid, . 
by S. H. Gimber. A companion to number one. which was only a means. ‘Teaching the people to read is au excelien ces —_ American gonts 
No. 13. Miniature of a boy enveloped in clouds: judging from if viewed only as opening the path to unprovement, but it must be Th = wk the § ae tent ust 
P ° i bered Lihat thal path Is a@ pub ig a : " t ; ’ 
the face, the artist might have made a better picture in the usual a ~ ' : SS PE Rignwey Waere Ot many travel, and thd The mamm h The M Ay Mont 
an 3 unless Virtue is active in Keeping possession of the road, vice will soon tm ' "3 
style of drapery. The e xpression 18 good E. D Marchant, A nopolize it to himself: Or to take an equally homely figure, you harm ra I : “ t m 
; . > . . t “ \ ‘ tot 
No. 14. A portrait by Mr. Lennen, in the style of number three, | ther than good by creating an tntellectual appetite for which Ho Wholesome {Dr 1 : is . he 
; “ , 
in which this artist ts happy nourishment is provided in anticipauion. Such an appetite now eXists , - od “ ; ’ ‘ 
7 , ‘ ‘ t “ ® " 
? . oe * és hroughout this country. re is i ? " Ww inte ct { . 
No. 15. The soldier's family in water-coiours, too high up for a ei it - "4 aa try. There is in fact a craving for intetiectual food such es sverns of Tenne na % ee Bins 
as it is; the fashionable hovels and other sliip-sicp thrown out t it sas 
. al ’ > Wheel <a tte A ous trom th , cave « st , 
picture so small and faint E. Purcell Engish press, not to mention works of a positively debasing ea i “ : ik ; . , 
: ° : I asing Character, elves that no ot rt Natt 
No. 16. A landscape in oil-colour, with distant ruins. In its first are cireulated and devoured in this country with an avidity, and to an ex yt sture can ¢ Vimmpress the fea Ni 
. : : . ira, the watery wonde ew futls n 's t ; ne 
effect this picture is hard and black ; but will repay the spectator tent for which there is no parallel. Indeed, if our people go on gorging them cedatiadie tie : = ; \ van . " ‘ ’ 
. = selves upon such stull at the rat I , 4 st the or to : ‘ ‘ etre . " aren ee . . seeding 
for examination. The distance ts pleasing, the sky and foliage well : vt: iS She Sate hay Sate fur She Seek Cees at aay oer, | dechusen which ennke 1 so itt T w t 
i . oe ’ = we shall be seized with @ grand national mental dyspepsia, and be obliges i , + 
e + of - > . 7 teers it t ‘ ‘ ‘ sh \ tt ‘ 
managed, and the whole carefully tinished. The foreground 1s the to put ourselves upon a Graham diet of pure mathematicks for the next gy - os sobuers tity 
° 8 V wits ' ’ s : 
worst of the painting. J. B. Kidd. neration to come ‘ ; : peter apesien 
~ . q . ne . » “9 j ‘ a t bes the most 05 acon oe rw Serpe 
No. 17. A horse’s head, size of life, and judiciously hung high. F The object of the American Society for the Diffusion of Usetul Know here wu » a cizantick scale, as 
J. Swinton . _— ledge is to protect us trom the evils we have here glanced at. To diesen , . . ’ ae i acdkds ably 
, ual o their size, wh streams that i ' s 
N B id , nate such knowledge as may not only instruct, but exert among all classes a ve “yee : ese’ 
- ck ss, Or W er ‘ ‘ rou « 
No. 18. Boy anc ang Judicionsly hung pure and elevated moral influence in respect to individual duty in the vari : 1 = , . . re may Se trace 
No. 19. Portrait of a lady. J. Whitehorne, x. a. It has given | ous relations of life ; and to bring within the reach of the youth of the land | , rea — ee ep ew i ry estoons of 
; i 3 erg trost ork drooy ver the it iv hallt he " ! e 
us pleasure to see the steady progress towards a high degree oi per- a rich vanety of Works Wluch shall alm at improving the heart and strength- fe ; TEAR pepe ‘ i “i 
. ae ening the character, while they expand an igorat tal su jewet ae aes rs h Vosges tre = 
fection that is made by this gentleman. This picture far excels his ,, ~ 7” eae S “ ‘ de a tee <a ceedieateasghesuyastenss cites sbout these scenes that is singula vinnin ‘ ' tv t 
us end, the society, Without attempting to propagate any particular « } int ‘ : : : 
work of last year, as that did the production of the preceding Here trines or theones, will always encourage the circulation of good bouks by , : proaBnsges $ pacar: — : thus into her 
ole crs, ane > sur the ‘ s tee oe st 
we see good composition, we ll drawn and coloured face and hands, Whomseever published, “It will regard,” says the prospectus, * the au fect ' : , W 2 . ; re — 
‘ ert t lor her amusement alon or tt © inamm i cave 
and very excellent drapery, especially the silk. 4 publisher of a uselul Volume as a co-worker and a publick benelactlor, jas at last found such an bistorioerapt rast ' ‘ a ‘ 
a a , . and any undividual who will employ the pen o u 1 eOxte t . 
No. 20. A landscape. Morning view on the Ohio. G. Harvey, a a ‘ : . 7 : Reany Tae pen or Che peers & eaten ‘ af 
d uence of knowledge and Virtue, will find in Uiis institution atrend and ai e-appearence ew week wr we ed our wortl 
Such are the objects of the American Society for the Dullusion of Usetul wiel ur of the Transcript, on the « asite « “ i ‘ evt, a v 
! etul rT Aa 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, Knowledge, which already boasts some of the first names in the country *) PM Vhat todo with our imprint * Alt ! i ‘ 
among its members. The Honourabie Stephen Van Renssaiacr is the pre -_ sail & secon *“t paper has been “ “ 
sident, and among the list of vice-presidents We find the names of Albert ‘ " ever be resumed,” sa : the It st ‘ octa ‘ 
SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. Gallatin, Daniel Webster, Governour Marcy, Bishop Onderdonk, Theodore ar,” rephed a thie and it didn’t cut people teas ' 
: A Freylinghuysen, Heury Clay, Horace Binney, William Gaston, and other — . every body. We begant “ t ‘ ve thata 
Oxe must live long in the world to acquire the happy medium  cqually celebrate The annual payment of five dollars constitutes an in Taal, Waese oe icdged fault Was . art taste 
between indifference and marked attention in his treatment of “!¥idual a member of the society, and the payment of one hundred doilars “OW OF uffeved to go down and se ‘ j ng ourselves 
women. The inexperienced man, in the fulness of his heart, will within any one year qualifies him as a lite member , and eter members! e the oftice of the Tras oa ¢ to the cor 
bet tad a enc | ‘ : entities him among other privileges to that of purchasing the publications of and, While seated in our own t ‘ " 
» y very pina $s jug B yas -] ‘ { 
ehave every woman as though he was on the potnt of making the society at a reduced price. Life members also receive tive per cent, at t eM we caste yaw t shutters and de 
her a declaration, and the consequence is, that he is often suspected nually on the amount of the payments ti the publications of the societ ‘ verments of our quondam trend ove “ hopes of 
of being either an universal lover, or a male coquet. We kuow of no tistitution that could be cevise more we ges . st um resume hast ess, wh ‘ " 
There is a rabbinical tradition, that the throne of God is sur- | “°UNeMANCS B84 SuLre spy 0 aoa. ; wep 
— - - ‘ . t Ae ' a 
rounded with the purest snow, out of which the angels fashion An Editor's dutves.—Tiese muitiiarious cares were truly and eloquentiy fout, wi face and now hat We ' on 
themselves the pure and ethereal bodies in which they are clothed settorth by Mr. Noah, inaspeech, redolent of his usual bonkommre, Which Was ive usa nature res . nee ft 
1% : i ted by ay eral il ) ail ts of the t « 1 
when they visit our lower world nee ee call trom all par he tabie during the late Boons ‘ are ; ‘ “ . ' 
4 . fers’ Dinner inthis city. * We of the daily press,” said Mr. Ne bua ve it wat bee er 
Graves are but the prints of the footsteps of the ange! of et | a ee r a faretnmreipeod 
- } — " I @ ange, oF eternal ciaim to be Consivere aS the elder brothers of Lhe prolession, hough certan t “ aru u iveou e - 
life it is, that we are not like elder brothers im some countries, the heirs ay wie ‘ , 
When generosity, friendship or fraternal affection. is represent.‘ to all the lands, tenements, and hereditaments. We, sir, are cha — er - 
5 t ‘ wl t iM u s 4 ous ¢ t ’ it ww —— , o " ac tn ' 
ed on the stage, well or ill, every one sympathizes with it; but rape hag etna tages wa dee ihre tctbictionaimengases Penta etn aeeaies existence a State, is making t ' f 
pat > sient , “ite? and ce fishers for pearls—to hunt for news with avidity ia the Medite A = 
} " ‘ 1 > auch ¢ > st are sone > ’ d t ‘ ‘ 
when a fond pair are ma ing love, we laugh at them, or at best are payean sea of journals that float around us; to cater for every appetite; t . . spediadee yw eu 
wholly unmoved. What ts the reason of it! Because Love is es- watch the zephyrs that fill the sails of commerce, and bring to our shores in pun Case se tina acer, . ps, and 
al 2 ‘ ' t ‘ ert exceed te wns 
sentially selfish, and we cannot sympathize with seltishness telligence from the four quarters of the earth; to labuur by day an wh t t “ mare! 
> by ht ul s ia daint t of which thor i es ‘ san . . ene Crecrn f oe on 
How many poor women are there condemned to wash, mend, 2" yoaeies - mnuet, of which thousands partake, with & |. 5: jetters nearer to the people. Micl , 
. - P ‘ . keen and eager appelile hile such, Siv, are the arducus la s the ; ‘ : : 
; : the " > > Al . . ‘ ' tures, IS Osse ally " or cle 
bake, boil and fry their whole lifetime, who would never find out  euitor, contrast his position with that of the author—the bi an, the poe ane : Gide There 
" . . 4 ’ ss i a tre ‘ fatente t t 
they had a heart, except they fell in love with it st—vy wi are surrounded, and see how m one nae ’ : ei a the can suppor 
1 ' ' ett ! = are ‘ ‘ 
Strong minds, like hardy evergreens, are most verdant in winte elr pursuits, how enduring their tame ; how substantial ther > ‘ 
g £ I 5; ' : ‘ ‘ the ste t the t 
fits. Seated in his comfortable el hair, with t ‘ ; when 
when feeble ones, like tender summer plants, are leatless “© ps - My : ee ee: ee — : f yeo ew when lin have m ed their yous 
2 letsure tor th ght, drawing onthe rich s os ¢ lanyt deck th ’ ; 
. ' t 7. ] 7 ; - ‘ t he % " ! 
Nothing is more common than to try to reconcile our conscience —jynases of fiction, giving birth to wenrs at wers innumeratie in the a nig es ag 
to our evil thoughts by our good actions measures Of poelry, Siriking Gut in lhe md paths ol romantick Invention : : ; 
. P sla Were 
The purest and tenderset love is unfortunately lavished on us at or the skiltul re i of daring facts, the aut ver can, and ever will, have 
‘ hitest t on the al te at « t therstt ses Sle ' . Ma ‘ 
a time when we do not appreciate it. It is only late in life, when rt hy . : rig tig te ane. mn getenee the EER t “ ft 
= ¥ ing hyacinths e mm luxuriant abundance before him, and weave wwe ws nae Specs y 
ve see he arent ' » hee 
we see the love of other parents for their children, that we begin them into a: sutifel to the eve end fragrant to the sence, while the either, The Ka ' ‘ “ tainly 
to reflect that we must have been equally loved ourselves r editor « ke Sisyphus, to roll the stone wit reaching the most wuneaning word of 1 ae ' ‘ datiee applic 
Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue is its sun, and ‘pt u » crown all, when the author has complete sla ect eae : oe sin 
ou nd t s up his 1 script tht pay? > " t ' ficuity, wh t ont 
the two are never far apart ee ee ee oe oe eee re tt f 
Pieten "ye a ad 3 roud step and hope to his publisher, and promptiy receives the “""'* a ere : te Puntos 
d phiosophy re 2 he same ‘ . 
y and phiosophy revolve around the same centre, an rich harvest of his labours---the best, the treest, and the most available re Encouragement to Vocalist It is estimate a i 
wasd for taste and genius, Nevertheless, Mr. President, if the conductors persous allended the three concerts given by Mi. lloras 


differ, like comets and fixed stars, only in the orbit they describe. 
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CUPID'S WARNING.—BY MISS H. GOULD. | 
| 
heed! take heed' | 
will go With spec 
For ve just new-strung my bow 
My quiver is full; and af T pull, 
Some arrow may hit, you know, 
ou Know, 
Some arrow may hit, you know 





“Oh! pull away,” 
Did the maiden say, 
« For who ts the coward to mind 
A shaft that's fung by a boy so young, 
When both of his eyes are blind, 
Are blind, 
When both of his eyes are 








Hlis bow he drew ; 

And the shafts they flew, | 
ll the maiden was heard to ery, | 
“Oh! take the dart from my aching heart, 
Dear Cupid, or else Laie! 








Doar Cupid, or else I die.” 
| 
Ile said and smiled, | 

* I'm but a child, 

And should have no skill to find, 
E’en with both mv eves, Where the dart now hes; | 
Then you know, fair maid, I'm blind, | 
I'm blind, | 
You know, fair maid, I'm blind.” | 
| 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


“The Life of the Rev. Georce Crabbe, LL. D.” by his son, the Rev. George 
Crabbe, A. M., just published in one volume, by George Dearborn. We have | 
found this book exceedingly interesting. The life of Crabbe is hardly less 
instructive than his writings, which, itis now proved, Were, when must et- 
fective, faithtul descriptions of scenes and emotions, in which be himself 
had largely shared e early productions of this most nervous of Eng- | 
land's poets, exhibit nothing of that searching vicour and close fidelity to | 
nature, which characterize the writings by which he is best known. The | 
wok before us are such as one may find hundreds of | 








speciinens given int 
in the old numbers of the American Portfolio, beginning in some such strain 
as the following 
“My Mira, Shepherds, is as fair 
As sylvan nymphs who haunt the vale, 
As syiphs who dwell in purest air, 
As tays who skim the dusky vale, 
As Venus was when Venus fled 
From watery Triton’s cozy bed.” 








Who can recognize the masculine and energetick Crabbe in such old 
fashioned twaddle as this? Vet the poet appears to have perpetrated much | 
4 itinearly life, Nor was it until he hadexhausted his whole stock of such | 
conceits without bringing himself into notice, and want, pinching want, | 
compelled him to look into his own heart for juster pictures of life and | 
feeling, that be produced any of those wonderful sketches of character 


which made him almost instantly famous, and stamped him as the most 
powerful limner of his ime. We have said that the lite of Crabbe is © 
structive.” Such many will find it to be, who peruse the poet's own account 
of his early struggles, as quoted from his journal inthe volume before us, | 
which we shall make the sulvect of further comment in a future notice | 


n 


* The Complete Works of Lord Byron.” George Dearborn. This edition 
f Byron's writings Is published In six crown octavo volumes, each orna- 





mented with a fine engraving. They contain ail is included im the | 
seventeen volumes published by Murray, with the addition of a larve num- 
ber of letters and other prose writings not found inthe London copy, as thev 
were not covered by Mr. Murray's right. There is aleo, in this edition, 






a number of poems, which do not appear in the English copy, for the same 





ind?" ! 





reason; so that, unless some new French edi 


Dearborn’s new one is the only complete a 
works in existence ; and while, in beauty of t 
pictorial illustration, it fairly vies with the Br 


tion has lately appeared, Mr 

uniform ¢ of Byron's 
ypo phy, paper, binding and 
itish copy, it may bought for 







less than one-half the price. The plates, which are seven in number, are 


engraved upon steel, by Dick, of this city, anc 
the arts in this country, few things more cr 
here. Finally, to stamp the character of this 


i as specimens of the state of 
editable have been executed 
on, it has been produced 


under the auspices of Fitz-Greene Halleck. who arranged the varous 
pel : 


writings in the order in which they appea 
the whole set is capable of division, and may 
tions. 1¢ first two volumes contain Moore’ 
luis prose-writings ; the three succeeding one 
seption of Don Juan, which is given separate 
work being stereotyped, the publisher is ena 
portions, Which makes the arrangement ai 
very point of view 








THE DRAMA 

ul Augusta has again brought 
yn to delight the audience of the Park, with 
yourite, Atthe Bowery the Banner of St.G 
that champion having emigrated thither from 
niture of a good lance, followed by * Tom of 
gon of Drury Lane satre. Hackett, who 
motion, lately before the corporation, to trans 
City-hall, has been for some time eng 
wts, founded upon the aucient history of Goth 
t New-York, from the beginning of the We 






The bes 








This arrancement is such that 
be purchased in distinct por- 
Ss memo of the poet, with all 
s all the poems, with the 





Iv, In tl ust volume 





ed to sé tin these dist 


exceedingly judicious one in 


rrace and eloquence of mo- 
wi th Site s & prod 
eorge has been lately hfted 
the National, with all the tur- 
Coventry, and the crack dra- 








has te A creat interest in the 


ite the Dutch records in the 


ed in getting up a drama, in three 





am. Itisecalled ** The History 
wil to the end of the Dutch 


Dynasty ;” and will contain, among other surprising and curious matters, 


‘The unutterable pouderings of Walters the 


Dou 





ter; ihe disastrous pro- 


| 


sesame 














; — = - a 
| jects of William the Testy, and the chivalrick achievements of Peter the 
fleadstrong.” The wea of the piece ts taken from the authentick work of 
Weidrich Knickerbocker, edited by Mr. Irving some vears since. In the mean- 





time, a new lady-actor of gentlemen ts the it attraction at the Nationa 

We have not vet seen this gallant personator of Romeo, but are content to 
take the verdict of a contemporary in her tavour, The critick of the Cou- 
rier speaks to this effect :---* Her persoual appearance, voice and manner are 
iarly a ted to the performance ot ters; anda 
casual observer would have found some 
realizing the fact that Romeo was plaved 








te mare eh 
ty on Saturday evening, in 
rl net vet out of her teens 












portioned ; her action and gestures are gracetul and unaffected; her voice, 
though sonorous, is not unpleasing , her utterance is distinct and well mo 
dulated, and she pronounces her words as a wel! educated lady wonld, and 
nsef the stave. Her love scenes with Jubet were 





entirely from the atfectatt 
beautifully rendered, but in those, where passages occur requiring force to 
give them elect, she was not equally successful, It was evident, through- 

srant and violence so common in actors of th 





out, that in or 





} ! 
| other sex, she fellinto the oy extreme, and plaved too subduedty 
Miss Cushman would give to the impassioned scenes more fire, and to her 


grief more emphasis, her Romeo would be indeed a faultless performance.” 





| VARIETIES. 











| 
| SONG, 
What is love’ a fire, | What is love? alas 
Fed with idle breath In the dust it hes, 
Tis a dream—'tis a desire— Severed green, like summer crass, 
Dying ere death. And so—it die 
Amazons IN Evrore.—Female warriours have been found in the heart of | 
Chnistendom, even since the dawn of this century Ve are assured by 





Bulwer, that the French armies have never been engaged in the neighbour- 
hood ot Paris, without there being found many of these temaies, whom one 


sees in the saloons of Paris, sian on the tield of battle, to which thev had 





been led, not so much by a violent passion for their lover, (French women 
lventure, which they are willing 
ad at one time, tor his aids-de- 





do not love so violently.) as by adest 
to gratifv, even in the camp. Dumourier 
camp, two delicate and accomplished women, who delighted in the oody 








scenes of war. Often, in the most desperate crisis ot the battle, said the 


general, [have heard their slender but animated voices reproachis 
and ureing to the cha md you might have seen their waving plumes 
wid Roman garb amid the thickest of the fire After the battle of Water- 
loo, there were found amon the dead, several Parisian girl's, who had gone 








|| forth with their lovers, and actually fought in their company. Nor was this 





| an uncommon event “One morning,” says Mr. Scott, * when passing 

















through the Palais Reval at Pans, | saw one of these women dressed in 
military costume, with boots, spurs and sabre. No Frenchman seemed to 
consider the sight a strange one.” 

Love.—In its first approaches, ere it has assumed any definite character, 
itis fullof light an auty Its hidden agency fills the soul with ineflable 
pleasure > it tinctures every object with new lustre. We do not ask our- 

| selves why we are happy; we feel we are so, and that is sufficient. The 
| tresh fulness, ike new flowers, give forth a sweetness, delicate and spon- 
| taneous, and the spirit reposes under its influen Ina beatitude of which, 
| like the happiness of childhood, it is not Conscious til! I bs past. 

| 

| THe Far west.—The Philadelphia Gazette has the following :---** Pray, 
} sir, is not Indiana the far west” *Now” © Well, is not Ilhnois the tar 


west" “No; farfrom it.” * Surely, then, when vou cross the Mississippi 
you are inthe far west; are you not '” * No---not exactly.” ‘ Where 
is the far west '” “ Why, itis just ont halfa mile this side of sun-down.” 











| Do as HE DID A Canadian journalist lately announced the decease one 
of bis patrons in these terms :---** In him society has lost one of its choicest 
ornaments ; the church has been deprived of a true believer; lus wite of a 
| loving husband, and his children of an affectionate parent; while we have 
| lost a subscriber always punctual and regular tn his payments.” 
Letrer u.---In adispute, whether IT was really a letter, ora simple aspi- 
ration, the celebrated enthusiast, Rowland Hill, contended that it was a let- 
|} ter; and he concluded by observing, that if it be not, it Was a Very serious 


affair to hina, as it would occasion lis being Wl, | Mill without HM) all the days 


Spinsters.—In every corner of some parts of Germany, each female, from 


1s no good 


| 
| 

the maid-servant to the mistress, has a spinning-wheel : and there 
housewife in Bohemia who would not consider herself disgraced, i she did 
| 





not spin within her establishment all the linen articies necessary tor her 
houschold. 
PRactTicaL ReEToRT.---In the theatre at Weimas, in Germany, not long 


ago, there were only seven rsons in the house he pit took offence at the 








} miserable acting of } ver, and hissed | whereupon, 
| the manager br ucht his company on the stage, lussed the visiters 
| TWE TYPE FOR MacsvYcormanr.---The most iz in the we s 
} said to be, “to bow to the rich Ull you're una rect in the pre 
sence of an honest man,” 
THE GENIAL sovTnu On the first of April, green peas were exposed for 


‘ 
| sale in the markets at Savannah ; and on the third, snow fell in St. Louts, 


PuLrrr In NEwsrarers.—One of the country papers has be 1 severe.y 
a nance va sconlented subscriber, four hob publistung selections from 


' t 
Dewey's Sermons 








MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESs —One o rood breeding is 
&@ Gishiciinalion, positively a distaste, t ihairs thers 

Fir FOR SERVICE re department of Vethuen, Massachusetts, con 
} Sists of one man, &@ lantern and a tin kettle, a i high state of discipline 





the wrecns oft 


ne, thrown by 





OLD AGE AND youth —Old men 
the waves of one ceatury upon the shore of another 


rose-bush was sold in Philadelpl 





THOROUGH-BKED ROSES.—A 8)i 
cently, tor twelve dolars anda hal! 








ul man does an injury to ail who are wre 





| InGRaTITUDE.—One ung 


The figure of Miss Cushman, though above the ordinary stature, is well pro- | 








EXVERIPTS. 


There is no living creature that gives us such an idea of happiness as a 
| bird, as it skims on light wing ts among Howery shrubs, 
or upon the springy bough of a lofty tree, or dresses its plumage by a foun- 


tain or a stream 





ong the ether, aliz 








| She faded silently, as doth the rose, 
| Which but m ceath reveals the secret smart 


estows 


there heart. 


And faintly smiling to the 
A baliny perfume tron 





| a 
What is the fate of the miner who digs the diamond from the well in dark- 
ness, in abstraction from this breathing word and all its beauty, as if his 
, God had meant lum, like the mole, to be inhumed alivet When that dia- 
mond blazes on the breast of vanily, Is i Worth such purchases 




















> sonl of musick slumber the sl 1, 
' . 
| waked and Kkingled by the master’s spell; 
feeling heart toneh t ' it iightiy, pour 





Excess of ceremony shows want of bri is best, which 


exciudes all superiuous tormahty. 





The world! the sunnv werld' oh' at 





And darken when the s 


What {s the love of restless, roving man’ A vagrant stream, that dallies 


| with each flower on tts bank, then passes on and leaves them all in tears 


| Why did she love him '—curious fool, be stulk— 

! Is human love the growth of human will’ 

| Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds for the painted head of 
a beggar, Who would threaten the living mencicant with the stocks 





Wisdom is an open fountain, whose waters are not to be sealed up, but 


be kept running for the benetit of all 


| 
SCKAPS FROM MOORE'S POEMS 


The lover, now beneath th 
Sighs through the medium of 
And fills the 
With puil as 





ears of some ¢ 


1d VoWs, WITh smoke 





: tc. 

i constancy 
he sea is like a silver lake, 

And o'er its calm the vesse s 

sently, as if it? 


@ slumbers of tie silent tices 





eare 








A boat at midnicht sent alone 


To ditt upon the mooniess s¢ 
! A lute, whose leading ¢ s cone— 
A wounded bird, that hath tut o1 
linperfect wing to sear t 
' Are like what Lam without t 
| —— 


Oh' woman! whose form and whose s 





Are the spell and the tof ea 
Whether sunn’d at the tropicks trile 
It woman be there, there Is happiness 
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— Ilo 
That at our feet the t 1 time flows on 
In strong an ipid cours hor Is obe Current 
Or npy eddy liker to the rest, 
Than ts 0 we ’ edecess 
Men st e men, Ss a st 1. 
: cl e ot « get ri time 
ir part 
er sunoea va 
inched our own is bark 
A PICTURE.—BY TH SAM 
Had lit s 
Traced s a heave va tp, 
] would have sworn the knave uned 
Tn sour ‘ sion . t 
See Ww she s s, alls <5 
Her white hands claspe er ste as thrown back 
Fy ! rr i - cs 
i . unten sations = 
i from those surpassing Ss. as s 
1 > eves of he eh Wept s « 
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